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SCHOLARSHIP IN LIBRARY WORK’ 


By Dr. ANDREW KEOGH 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In Mr. Bostwick’s interesting and valu- 
able book on ‘‘The American Public Li- 
brary’’ he tells us that until practically our 
own times books were collected for the use 
of a few scholars, and that every step in the 
progress of the American library was away 
from a merely scholarly institution to a 
widely popular one. In a recent article he 
enumerated the principal things to be 
found in the American public library intro- 
duced within the past half century and not 
generally found in libraries elsewhere, and 
while it would be easy to find in Britain ex- 
amples of libraries that are carrying out 
the same ideals on a much smaller income, 
we may accept his carefully worded state- 
ment as being correct. The public library 
as we know it is characteristically and typi- 
cally an American institution, and is a con- 
tribution to popular education of which we 
may well be proud. 

The history of the American Library As- 
sociation is in keeping with the develop- 
ment of our libraries. Mr. Justin Winsor, 
who presided over the first seven confer- 
ences, was one of the most learned libra- 
rians we have ever had. During the re- 
mainder of the nineteenth century, how- 

1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


American Library Association, at Los Angeles, 
California, on June 23, 1930. 


ever, only two presidents—Mr. Putnam 
and Mr. Lane—stand out as primarily of 
the scholarly temperament, and while it 
would be easy to pick half a dozen presi- 
dents since 1900 who have carried on the 
scholarly tradition, our choice has usually 
reflected the greater interest of the associa- 
tion in the popular movement. The empha- 
sis is also shown in the papers and discus- 
sions at our meetings and in the character 
of our publications. 

I do not imply that this greater interest 
in popular libraries has been unwarranted 
or unjustified. On the contrary, I think it 
was inevitable. The great majority of our 
members, whether institutional or personal, 
are from the public libraries, and most of 
the money that has been given to the asso- 
ciation was given primarily if not wholly 
for the betterment of public library service. 
There is too much to be done in the striving 
for public libraries in the great areas of our 
country that are still without them and in 
the developing of libraries that are inade- 
quate, for any one to grudge one cent or 
one hour of effort now given to the public 
library. What I am venturing to do is to 
point out that there has been a shift in our 
civilization in recent years, and that in- 
stead of recounting our achievements dur- 
ing the past half century we should, as 
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Lord Elgin told the British Library Asso- 
ciation, think rather of the fifty years that 
are ahead. 

Since the great war there has been a 
quickening of the people in Europe and 
America, and indeed, all over the world. 
There has never been so general a desire for 
knowledge, and in America the most star- 
tling evidence of the change is the un- 
precedented number of candidates for en- 
trance to college. Before the Revolution no 
American college had more than a hundred 
students, and the colleges were what we 
would now eall first-class high schools, 
graduating their students at seventeen or 
eighteen. A generation ago one in a thou- 
sand went to college; now one in every 150 
of the population knocks at the college 
doors. There are now nearly eight hundred 
degree-conferring colleges and universities 
in the country, and in them are enrolled 
about a million students. Within the next 
decade there will probably be a million and 
a half. The accommodations and provi- 
sions of many colleges are overtaxed, and 
attempts are made to stem the flood by lim- 
iting the number admitted, by raising the 
standards of admission and graduation, by 
applying aptitude tests, by placing fresh- 
men and sophomores in junior colleges, and 
in other ways. In addition to the schools 
of higher learning in the older sense there 
is an ever-increasing number of ‘‘insti- 
tutes’’ or similar foundations for special 
purposes, sometimes connected with uni- 
versities, sometimes with great business en- 
terprises, sometimes existing as separate 
organizations, intended to give a kind or 
quality of training not hitherto given, or to 
accomplish results not hitherto attained. 
These laboratories seek to control the insect 
pests that cost us a billion a year and the 
weeds that cost us three billions; to make a 
synthesis of cellulose, the world’s most 
abundant and most responsive base-mate- 
rial; to electro-weld tubes more speedily 
and, therefore, more cheaply; to manu- 
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facture improved telephones and radios; to 
study transportation more scientifically ; to 
isolate disease germs; to reduce iron ore 
direct without the conversion at blast fur- 
nace; to broaden fields of commerce, ex- 
pand earning power and supersede manual 
labor. No one can predict the additions to 
our wealth and comfort that will result 
from such research. Up to the present the 
majority of successful men and women 
have not been college graduates, but the 
majority of the successful men and women 
of 1950 will be. Of course, there will be 
Edisons and Fords who have never entered 
college halls; a genius is born, not made. 
Yet it is significant that men who achieve 
success by their own efforts send their sons 
to college, and endow universities and other 
research institutions that future genera- 
tions may not waste time and effort, but 
begir by standing on our shoulders. 

Are we fully aware of the transforma- 
tion that is going on in the intellectual life 
of the nation, and are we consciously chang- 
ing the functions and methods of our libra- 
ries to meet the new conditions? 

Our professional function has not only 
changed quantitatively but qualitatively. 
Mr. Bostwick says that the number of books 
in all the public libraries of the country in 
1800, including book clubs, social libraries 
and so on, was not more than 80,000, or 
about one volume to seventy inhabitants. 
In New York State there are now five hun- 
dred libraries of all kinds, with fifteen mil- 
lions of volumes in them, in spite of the fact 
that there are only three county libraries in 
that state, and that more than a million and 
a half people live there on farms and in 
rural communities without any sort of li- 
brary service. Other statistics of the sort 
will occur readily to every one. 

It is the quality of the books, however, 
that should be our chief interest, and not 
the number on our shelves or in our records 
of circulation. The most valuable reading 
is that which quickens and guides creative 
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minds. Mr. Hoover saw recently in an ar- 
ticle in the Yale News that the progress of 
the nation is the sum of the progress of its 
individuals, and that acts and ideas that 
lead to progress are born out of the indi- 
vidual mind, not out of the mind of the 
crowd. More concretely, Sir Michael Sad- 
ler said at Columbia three months ago that 
what most concerns humanity in the long 
run is the illumination of genius. ‘‘A 
thousand poetasters,’’ he said, ‘‘might well 
have been left to carry on their shoulders 
heavy burdens up the Italian hillsides 
rather than lose one Dante. Better that all 
the students in the mid-Victorian Mechan- 
ies’ Institutes should never have heard of 
science than lose one Darwin.’’ Heretical 
doctrine, you will say, in a democracy? 
Not so; Sir Michael added that ‘‘ medieval 
and modern European history are full of 
instances of the rise of boys from humble 
station through exceptional opportunity to 
posts of eminence in the state.’’ To this I 
will add a saying by Melvil Dewey, the 
greatest democrat of us all, who has done 
more than any one to spread public libra- 
ries throughout our country and to make 
librarians into section missionaries of the 
book. He would use, he said, the very best 
raw material as students in his library 
school, because ‘‘you can not polish a 
pumpkin.’’ 

It is my belief that the scholarly attitude 
is becoming a more active and influential 
one in the life of the country, and not less 
in library work than in other fields of ac- 
tivity. There are many evidences pointing 
in this direction. There is, for example, 
the paper by Mr. Dana to be read at this 
conference, advocating the restriction of 
fiction in publie libraries, and the turning 
into more scholarly channels the money and 
effort spent on it; the increasing call for li- 
brarians on advisory boards of all kinds; 
the greater number of honorary degrees 
conferred each decade upon librarians; the 
tendency towards a college degree as a nor- 
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mal entrance requirement by library 
schools, and towards higher degrees for ad- 
vanced work; the building up of library 
school faculties by adding teachers with 
greater academic background; the estab- 
lishment of a journal of discussions com- 
parable to those in other professions; the 
scholarships and fellowships now available 
for higher study in bibliography and li- 
brary science ; the generous grants recently 
made by the Carnegie Corporation to col- 
lege libraries; the appointment of readers’ 
advisers, not only in public libraries but 
also in our national library. 

Mr. Bostwick says that our libraries are 
far closer to the people to-day than they 
were fifty years ago. It is because this is 
true that demands are now made that 
twenty-five years ago were unknown. The 
**man in the street’’ who goes into a public 
library for information is likely to be a col- 
lege graduate or one who already has a 
good knowledge of the subject in which he 
is interested. The investigator in a univer- 
sity or in some other research foundation 
or in a special library of any kind expects 
to find a member of the library staff who 
speaks his language and knows the bibli- 
ography and method of his subject. Presi- 
dent Gilman, who was at one time librarian 
of Yale, said that ‘‘every person in charge 
of the University of Collections must be a 
student capable of teaching. His specialty 
must be bibliography or, if the staff is 
large, some branch of bibliography, liter- 
ary, historical, philosophical or scientific. 
He must know not only what his collection 
includes, but what it needs.’’ Hitherto the 
time of promotion in our profession has led 
to an administrative position; it will soon 
be necessary to combine scholarship with 
executive ability. 

The scholar I have in mind is not the one 
pictured in the comic papers, who has no 
common sense; nor the pedant who is un- 
duly formal or subtle; nor the specialist 
who learns ‘‘more and more about less and 
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less,’’? and who when he produces a disser- 
tation showing a mastery of method and of 
the content of a small conclave of knowl- 
edge thinks that he has made a contribution 
of moment to the world’s knowledge; nor 
the man who has learned all about a sub- 
ject, and has become what is known as a 
‘‘monument of erudition.’’ The true 
scholar is he who has learned thoroughly all 
that a school can teach him, but who still 
has the characteristics of a student; who 
has not only attained precise and accurate 
knowledge, but has had his judgment ma- 
tured and his taste corrected. Scholarship 
is not knowledge, said Mark Pattison, but 
discipline ; not science, but scientific habit. 
At present, unfortunately, no one can 
become a scholar in the true sense, if he be 
not one already. The word ‘‘school’’ origi- 
nally meant leisure, and the man who de- 
voted his leisure to study became a scholar. 
No one, and especially no administrator 
(we are worse off even than the teachers), 
has leisure. In France the typical pro- 
fessor teaches three hours a week, and has 
about three days a week to himself for re- 
search and writing. Here even a great 
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scholar has to do a large amount of over- 
time work. Few have more than one unin- 
terrupted day in the week for writing and 
research; we can not expect them to con- 
tribute as much to the uplift of the world 
as do scholars beyond the sea with their 
more generous time-table. He is tied to 
his desk even more and has little oppor- 
tunity for continued study. To develop 
himself to the point of his best contribution 
to society, to replace a receptive attitude by 
a constructive, he must have leisure. Be- 
cause I am a debtor to my profession and 
have the obligation to provide a better man 
as my successor, I commend to any individ- 
ual or foundation willing to raise the stand- 
ard of librarianship the following quotation 
from a letter of Mr. August Heckscher, giv- 
ing $500,000.00 to Cornell : 

As research in America suffers from the exhaus- 
tion of professors by teaching and other duties, it 
is my desire that professors and instructors pos- 
sessing the talent and training necessary for re- 
search shall, under such conditions and for such 
periods as the university authorities may pre- 
scribe, be liberated partially or wholly from those 
duties and enabled to devote themselves in all the 
freshness and fulness of their energies to pro- 
ductive investigation and scholarship. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


By Professor HERBERT C. SANBORN 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Ir is a matter of common information 
that the institutions of higher learning in 
America were originally established for the 
specific purpose of providing the religious 
leaders of the growing nation with a suit- 
able intellectual background. Knowledge 
was in this program formal and instrumen- 
tal, existing ad majorem gloriam Dei; that 
is, intellectual value was subordinate to re- 
ligious value. Almost all the older uni- 
versities, I believe, hark back to this atti- 
tude of traditional scholasticism, which 
assumes that ultimately all higher learn- 


ing is an ancilla ecclesiae, even when other 
aims of education are explicitly formulated 
in their charters; and the earlier adminis- 
trators of these educational projects were 
appropriately clergymen. 

Their faculties—and the possessive was 
doubtless in many cases quite applicable— 
were selected primarily with reference to 
ecclesiastical and even narrow sectarian re- 
quirements long after the theological 
schools had expanded into colleges and uni- 
versities, so that the effect of the general 
atmosphere resulting from this state of af- 
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fairs is felt in some departments of these 
institutions even at the present day. Pro- 
fessor George Santayana, writing of the 
immediate past, calls attention emphatically 
to the vitality of this traditional attitude 
in the institution with which he was him- 
self long connected and which was, I pre- 
sume, about as liberal a college as could 
well be mentioned. He says: 


The state of Harvard College, and of American 
education generally, had this remarkable effect on 
the philosophers there; it made their sense of 
social responsibility acute, because they were con- 
sciously teaching and guiding the community, as if 
they had been clergymen; and it made no less acute 
their moral loneliness, isolation, and forced self- 
reliance, because they were like clergymen without 
a chureh, and not only had no common philosoph- 
ical doctrine to transmit, but were expected not to 
have one. They were invited to be at once genuine 
philosophers and popular professors.1 


Other institutions of about the same age 
as Harvard College as well as many of 
later establishment have held quite rigor- 
ously to this spirit of educational control, 
even when the doctrine has not been ex- 
plicitly and frankly formulated in the 
plans of their foundation, although oc- 
casionally there have been explicit sugges- 
tions that academic freedom and the dis- 
interested pursuit of truth may be ideals 
worthy of being kept in mind by both 
teacher and pupil. That there were de- 
feets and positive evils in this ecclesiastical 
control of education will readily be 
granted, and they have been regularly 
stressed by the subsequent generations of 
reformers until it has become a rather 
settled commonplace that the theocratic ad- 
ministration of education was necessarily 
hostile to free investigation and as regu- 
larly subversive of all scholarly achieve- 
ment as it is known to have been in certain 
specific instances. This opinion has often 
been reaffirmed stoutly by the modernists 

1 George Santayana, ‘‘Character and Opinion in 


. States,’’ Scribner’s, New York, 1921, 
p. 43. 
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in their recent clash with their fundamen- 
talist brethren, but is probably somewhat 
mistaken. The retrospective glance and 
the insidious spirit of propaganda, aided 
and abetted by the omnipresent inclination 
to read history in the light of present views 
of things, have produced here their usual 
distortions; and there was doubtless in 
most cases as little occasion for conflict 
between men of learning and their environ- 
ment as there is to-day for competent 
Catholic scientists and others who stand 
consciously or unconsciously on the plat- 
form of a comfortable dualistic meta- 
physics. 

On the other hand, and of far more im- 
portance for the cause of true education, I 
believe, institutions of learning in the 
period of ecclesiastical domination were at 
any rate in the control of the educated and 
cultured, so that it is more than likely that 
the usual ethical atmosphere of the earlier 
denominational college carried with it a 
spirit of earnestness decidedly favorable to 
serious effort in any sphere of human enter- 
prise. It usually provided an honest cur- 
riculum, resulting in a certain elimina- 
tion of the unfit and leading to honest, 
honorable degrees. There was also, as 
Veblen phrases it, ‘‘that ancient footing 
of small-scale parcelment and personal com- 
munion between teacher and student that 
once made the American college, with all 
its handicap of poverty, chauvinism and 
denominational bias, one of the most ef- 
fective agencies of scholarship in Christen- 
dom.’”? It was this spirit which prevented, 
I believe, many of the positive evils which 
have subsequently manifested themselves 
in our educational life, apparently as a di- 
rect result of the change which has taken 
place in educational control, and this much 
ean surely be admitted without the slight- 
est advocacy of a return to sectarian ad- 


2 Thorstein Veblen, ‘‘The Higher Learning in 
America,’’ New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1918, p. 284. 
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ministration or to any special curriculum 
except a serious one. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more 
than touch on a description of the changed 
situation referred to, nor is it necessary to 
do more. The conditions in question are 
familiar to nearly everybody with eyes to 
see who is connected with the present ad- 
ministration of educational affairs. It is 
a situation well described recently by the 
president of one of the few conservative 
institutions left us when he says that ‘‘no- 
where else is education so pointless and 
aimless, so blind in its objectives, so indif- 
ferent to any specific outcome, as in 
America.’’ Moreover, present conditions 
(which had been predicted by earlier edu- 
eators) had been very ably set forth by 
competent observers in the academic field 
itself, before the subject had descended to 
the scornful criticism of the popular maga- 
zine. Mr. Thorstein Veblen in ‘‘The 
Higher Learning in America,’’ on the basis 
of a wealth of material not previously 
available to most of us, has demonstrated 
how manifold these evils are and how in- 
sidiously they militate against the spirit 
of workmanship and true scholarship. 
More recently Dean Otto Heller® and 
numerous other critics have brought further 
confirmation of the general suspicion that 
the control of higher learning by the forces 
of industrial democracy or plutocracy has 
created a college and university atmos- 
phere in which the ethies of industrialism 
have gained the upper hand. 

Colleges, in brief, in spite of many disin- 
genuous disavowals sometimes put forward 
officially, are engaged in a more or less in- 
tense competition for students in both 
graduate and undergraduate work, and the 
competition, as regularly in business, is 
governed by a spirit of advertising which 
is at times quite as unscrupulous as that 
of big business at its worst. The control 


8‘*The Passing of the Professor,’’ Scientific 
Monthly, January, 1927. 
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of the clergy has given way to that of the 
shrewd financier. Meanwhile, in addition 
to the plaint of various Babbitts that the 
college is absolutely inefficient in preparing 
for so-called real life, it has recently been 
alleged by many crities that student life in 
the college is presenting a quite serious 
problem in morality and that specifie steps 
must be taken immediately to correct de- 
plorable conditions said to be due in part 
to the apparent destruction of the founda- 
tions of religious faith by current scien- 
tifie teaching. 

Granting the alleged immorality of the 
students to be an established fact, the de- 
plorable situation might be easily ascribed 
to a general lack of morale and morality in 
our whole educational and cultural pro- 
cedure and an attempt then be made to 
abolish fundamental disorder by some radi- 
eal cure. In fact, it does seem to me, but 
in a quite different sense from that of the 
professional moralist and religionist, that 
such fundamental conditions of immorality 
are actually present in our college life and 
that some of those chiefly responsible for 
them are, not the students, but rather those 
who are most blatant in their proclamation 
that morality is the aim of true education. 
When, for example, one hears such doc- 
trine enthusiastically advanced by teachers 
notorious for snap courses, slipshod work 
and dishonest advertising methods in se- 
curing the sort of renown that may be 
easily capitalized, one realizes that clear 
thinking and the morality that may depend 
on it are indeed at a premium. 

In association with this loose thinking 
there is frequently found the assertion that 
‘teachers whose influence is only intel- 
lectual’’—whatever that may mean—*‘are 
not of the highest value to an educational 
institution,’’ the insinuation being that 
men of intellectual capacity are liable to be 
lacking in character and indifferent to 
morality. Of course, the assertion will not 
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bear examination, and indeed Professor 
Leuba in a notable publication has main- 
tained the direct opposite; but it serves in 
some instances to account for the mysteries 
of the budget in the medium-sized ambi- 
tious college and for elevations as surpris- 
ing as the hoisting of Kipling’s notorious 
Potiphar Gubbins, C. E.* 

The most flagrant manifestation of the 
immorality referred to is perhaps in the 
general field of athletics, where most insti- 
tutions maintain a group of gladiators to 
put and keep them on the university map 
for advertising purposes. This diseased 
condition of athletics, revealed clearly in 
the report of the Carnegie Foundation, is, 
however, merely symptomatic of more fun- 
damental academic disorder. 

Under the egis of industrial democracy, 
education has come in this country to be 
regarded as a sort of commodity to be 
dispensed to prospective customers strictly 
in accord with their tastes. More specifi- 
eally, and putting the matter rather 
bluntly, the average college is engaged in 
selling to all comers academic degrees that 
represent traditionally some sort of aca- 
demie achievement, but which now mean 
almost nothing because of the ease with 
which they may usually be obtained. 
In the fields of medicine and law the 
fraudulent practice of selling degrees out- 
right has been almost entirely abolished 
because of the recognized danger to the 
public welfare, but nobody familiar with 
academic practice of the past and present 
can doubt that the present traffic in the 
A.B. degree is equally vicious and detri- 
mental to social health. In general it 
seems to be related to the democratic dic- 
tum that all men are equal in every respect 
and hence must possess the same marks of 
distinction, which naturally forthwith 
cease to be distinctions. 


***Barrack Room Ballads,’’ ‘‘An Elevation in 
Indian Ink.’’ 
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Obviously one great hindrance to such a 
levelling process was an honest curriculum 
strictly administered by the old-fashioned 
professor, who, we are told, is now passing 
from the scene; but with the increasing 
diffierlty in securing financial support 
from the industrial masses and from their 
captains, the fortunate discovery was made 
that geniuses were not being produced by 
the college, from the material furnished, as 
per contract and per schedule. It was 
observed that the curriculum in force was 
standardizing the unsuspecting students 
and even forcing them into one mold. Be- 
fore the appeal of education could become 
truly democratic, the discovery had some- 
how to be made that the education of the 
curriculum was not transferable to practi- 
eal life in the way in which more recent 
courses in ‘‘domestic engineering,’’ ‘‘scien- 
tifie porkpacking’’ and the ‘‘scientific 
distribution of fertilizer’’ may be supposed 
to be. With the advent of the elective 
system, however, the door was thrown open 
to practically everybody with the price for 
a degree in his pocket, and the quantitative 
development of American education, which 
loomed so large in the mind of its inventor, 
began. There was spirited opposition to 
this senseless experiment in education on 
the part of many educators who did not 
believe in magic, but in spite of their in- 
effective efforts, it was nevertheless inaugu- 
rated by administrative fiat, and, as a 
predicted result, we have the present chaos. 
Even the author of ‘‘ A College Fetish’’ has 
come to recant and to deplore his own con- 
siderable influence in bringing about the 
change. 

Usually the defense put forward for the 
one who was largely responsible for the 


5 In at least one state university hog-calling con- 
tests have been staged, so that the introduction of 
courses in scientific hog-calling might no longer be 
a very surprising event. It is also worthy of note 
that among recent Rhodes scholars there was one 
with an M.A. in type-writing. 
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change in educational methods alluded to is 
that advanced for the child with the tra- 
ditional ‘‘unloaded gun.’’ It has been 
alleged that President Eliot introduced the 
elective system of the German university 
into the American college for the purpose 
of promoting earlier specialization, without 
anticipating that under the very different 
conditions of American life the very oppo- 
site might occur; but there is a story told 
by Professor Santayana of a meeting with 
the president which shows that the latter 
probably had something very different in 
mind and which is in any case pregnant 
with suggestion of the subsequent develop- 
ment in American education. Upon cross- 
ing the campus one day, Professor Santay- 
ana encountered President Eliot, who asked 
him how his classes were getting along. Pro- 
fessor Santayana replied that they seemed 
to be coming along very well, that the men 
were keen and intelligent, and he was about 
to add other details when the executive, 
manifesting a lack of interest jn such ir- 
relevant items, checked him abruptly, say- 
ing, ‘‘I mean what is the number of stu- 
dents in your classes.’’ In this sign the 
conquest of education has been carried on 
ever since until it is now well-nigh complete. 

This baneful state of affairs is no longer 
an esoteric secret to be regarded cynically 
by those chiefly involved. It has been in- 
creasingly the subject of non-academic dis- 
cussion, and certain plans have been made 
for remedying the situation. We have 
had systems of ‘‘quality credits,’’ section- 
ing for ‘‘gifted students’’ and other nos- 
trums without much essential improve- 
ment in the general state of affairs. The 
most recent experiment proposed for this 
purpose is perhaps the so-called ‘‘honors 
system’’ imported from the English uni- 
versities, which may afford some tempo- 
rary relief. It is, however, an expedient 
which fails, I believe, to take adequate 
account of the very different educational 
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situations in the two countries, and is in 
any case quite as open to malpractice in its 
actual execution as the program we now 
have, so long as educational control re- 
mains as it is at present. 

It is little wonder that the evil effects of 
this system or rather lack of system are 
apparently being felt in society to such an 
extent that even practical men of affairs, 
unaware that a Nemesis has come upon 
them, are beginning to complain that the 
college graduate is becoming increasingly 
inefficient. What else indeed could be ex- 
pected of the many students who spend 
years of the formative period of their lives 
shirking all responsibility, so that the 
college-bred man has come to be referred to 
facetiously as ‘‘one who has enjoyed a four 
years’ loaf’’? If the alleged conditions of 
immorality alluded to at the beginning of 
this article are really present in college 
life, it would be easy enough to explain 
them as a result of a general immoral 
background. The worst effect of this 
democratic control of education, however, 
has been perhaps upon educators them- 
selves, who have come to be regarded, 
as perhaps never before in educational 
history, in the light of employees paid 
their scanty salaries for doing precisely 
what they are told to do. Instead of 
*‘eonsciously teaching and guiding the 
community,’’ adjusting it to ideals of 
civilization, they adjust themselves to 
their superficial environment which colors 
noticeably their general views of life. 

Academie freedom, which is sometimes 
dependent on the size of the instructor’s 
family, is coming under such dubious 
auspices to mean permission to teach a 
given subject only in such manner as shall 
be pleasing to the employer, whether this be 
the wealthy ‘‘philandropist’’ or the tax- 
paying masses; and as a direct result of 
this the attitude adopted by many teach- 
ers, especially in the tax-supported institu- 
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tions, comes to be perhaps not so very 
different from that of the notorious geog- 
raphy instructor who informed his commit- 
tee that he was duly prepared to teach that 
‘the earth is round or flat’’ according as 
the parents desired. This is no longer a 
doubtful proposition since the period of the 
late war, when rising professors were able 
to read history in a new light and thus con- 
tinue to rise, while others not so gifted mor- 
ally and intellectually were dismissed from 
their positions or thwarted in their legiti- 
mate academic ambitions. A complete list 
of history professors and other opportu- 
nists, none of them of real academic impor- 
tance, who advanced their fortunes during 
that epoch should furnish an important 
document for the history of academic mere- 
triciousness that may some day be written. 
Besides this, and apparently closely allied 
with it, we have witnessed the horrifying 
spectacle of needy instructors subsidized 
by power trusts; that of one professor— 
the leader of a Bible class—said to have 


been paid ten thousand dollars for a year’s 
stump speaking in various parts of the 
country in opposition to impending child 
labor legislation; and finally the heartless 


‘‘academic’’ revision of the Saceo-Van- 
zetti case. 

But whether it be this despicable sort of 
academie and social corruption or the ad- 
ministering of college affairs in general ac- 
cording to the recent Amherst plan; the 
unification and integration of the curricu- 
lum according to the Clark University plan 
reputed to be of the earth earthy; the 
teaching of biology according to the Ten- 
nessee plan; of economies according to the 
University of Pennsylvania plan; of sociol- 
ogy according to the North Czrolina plan; 
of history according to the Chicago 
plan sponsored by Mayor Thompson, or, 
finally, the determination of the con- 
tent of the psychology course by the intel- 
ligenee of Missouri legislators-—is a matter 
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of comparative indifference to those edu- 
cators whose sole aim is mental and moral 
integrity for their students and themselves. 

All the things enumerated are equally 
Vicious in principle, and the insidious man- 
ner in which they undermine teaching and 
scholarship is quite comparable to the way 
in which the attempt to obtain marks of 
distinction for dishonest work has ruined 
the morale of the student body. In the 
case of the faculty the endeavor to secure 
distinction and approval that may readily 
be capitalized often assumes the form of 
slovenly, dishonest publication which passes 
with ignorant employers, deceived as they 
often are by exploiting publishers with 
their hand-picked reviewers, for something 
highly important. Under the impulse to 
obtain publicity many a young instructor 
whose time should be spent in maturing his 
scholarship is bedeviled by his administra- 
tion into the production of a kind of shoddy 
research which has finally received condign 
censure from one of our governing boards. 
There is besides this, I am reliably in- 
formed, another kind of research that has 
been known to be extremely profitable 
financially to the researchers but probably 
of little value to science. Specifications at 
this point would be embarrassing and are 
not needed by the initiated. 

The judgment of Veblen that the man 
who desires to perform honest scholarly 
work is a persona non grata to the average 
administrator may be an exaggeration or 
be true only for situations here and there, 
but it is at any rate certain that the more 
direct approach to academic emoluments is 
to be found by the instructor in the smaller 
ambitious colleges in the quantitative de- 
velopment of his department through en- 
tertaining snap courses, through turning 
his attention to popular lecturing of the 
‘‘uplift’’ variety, through speech-making 
before ‘‘ philandropic’’ civic clubs or by the 
production of some slipshod book which 
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may actually become a best-seller.° The 
case cited by Professor Heller of the prize 
man of a certain faculty who in one open 
season bagged thirty thousand agate lines 
of publicity from rural newspapers through 
indefatigable speech-making at Grangers’ 
meetings and teachers’ institutes, receiving 
as reward for this service $250 increase in 
salary at a single stroke, could doubtless 
be duplicated at many another institution, 
if only the salary-lists as open agreements 
openly arrived at were subject to public 
inspection.’ Other instances are known 
where proper affiliation with the governing 
boards, or the willingness to assist the ad- 
ministration with clerical and other work 
only remotely connected with the function 
of education itself, and above all fealty 
to an administrator as contrasted with 
loyalty to education have proved far more 
important for the academic status of an 
individual than degrees, scholarship or ac- 
tive membership in learned societies. At 
any rate it is hardly more than an open 
secret that the standing of a teacher in 
the academic hinterland is far more de- 
pendent upon ‘‘getting into active life’’ 
in the way suggested than upon his actual 
status as a teacher or a scholar; and men 
of no standing with their fellow specialists 
are often the ‘‘leading professors’’ at an 
institution. 

The extremes to which certain of the 
most ambitious men on such college fac- 


6In one notable instance of this sort, it is 
alleged that a best-seller was produced by the 
shrewd expedient of inserting in a quasi-patriotic, 
sociological survey eulogistic references to so many 
people of real substance that the work was pur- 
chased for gifts in large numbers by the victims. 

7 The same itch for popularity that may easily 
be capitalized has given us the humiliating buf- 
foonery of a prize-fighter supplementing the work 
of an English class by mouthing gibberish about 
Shakespeare, and that of a college president who, 
after making by fiat at least one student eligible 
for athletics, was photographed in the football 
sweater of the institution in his keeping. 
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ulties are willing to go in their pursuit 
of cheap notoriety and in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with persons influen- 
tial with the administration are almost 
unbelievable and can be explained only 
by individual depravity in a favorable 
environment of cynical externalism that 
regards everything from the point of view 
of ‘‘enlightened self-interest.’’ A case or 
two of the extreme sort about which I have 
reliable information may be permitted in 
illustration, although they are fortunately 
far from being typical as yet and are given 
merely to show what actually is possible at 
the lowest levels of academic injustice. 

In a certain institution where a prize 
was offered students in open competition 
there happened to be in close rivalry to- 
ward the end of the contest a student of 
obscure origin and the son of a member of 
the board of trustees. As soon, now, as it 


was known unofficially that the latter had 
lost by a small margin, the head of the 
largest department in the institution (an 


individual well known for frequent mor- 
alizing but less well known for his not 
infrequent philandering) went to the 
socially unknown youth who was majoring 
in the professor’s own department and 
actually endeavored to persuade him to 
withdraw from the contest and let the 
trustee’s son ‘‘win.’’ Another instance of 
the same kind is known in which several 
members of the faculty of an important 
college were actively interested in a con- 
test for honors in which it was hoped that 
the son of a prominent alumnus would 
justify his academic pedigree by winning 
over an uninfluential Hebrew lad; and in 
this instance the ugly rumor was current 
that the academic record-books had been 
tampered with. Such extreme cases as 
these go at least to show the shocking pos- 
sibilities of an atmosphere governed by the 
spirit of financial competition rather than 
by ideals of scholarship and teaching. 
Facilis facultati descensus Averno. 
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Professor Heller in the illuminating arti- 
cle referred to suggests that an explana- 
tion of this general situation resides in 
the fact that American institutions of 
higher learning in contrast with the conti- 
nental universities are monarchical in their 
administration, and still another educator 
has spoken recently of the college as a 
‘‘one-man institution.’’ There is a mea- 
sure of truth in this, but it should not be 
exaggerated. Due account should be taken 
of the fact that, except in matters of petty 
tyranny and a kind of chicanery indulged 
in only by the smallest of men,* the osten- 
sible sovereign is regularly only a puppet 
king, whose general policy toward his sub- 
ordinates is honorable enough, except when 
controlled by an expedient regard for some 
powerful mayor of the exchequer, who is 
himself not much more than a cog-wheel in 
the whole industrial Frankenst-in ; in many 
eases the chief executive doubtless acts as 
a buffer between the forces that control 
our common educational destinies and those 


who aspire to achieve proper academic 
freedom. The significant remark of Presi- 


dent MacCracken that ‘‘until class-con- 
sciousness extends throughout the teaching 
body, the demoeracy of control will not in- 
clude the professor’’ probably indicates the 
more normal attitude of the chief executive, 
at least at the outset of his career; but he 
does not always remain in this frame of 
mind, and there are now signs indicating 
that executives may perhaps not continue 
long to be drawn from those in sympathy 
with academic aims. The terms ‘‘aca- 
demic,’’ ‘‘professor,’’ ‘‘scholar’’ are even 
now being used by the hustling members of 
our modern faculties themselves as con- 
temptuously as by many of their employers. 

8 Affidavits are in my hands which show that the 
head of the department of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia was recently dismissed 
from his position for his refusal to state that the 
pass-mark for the niece of the late president of 
the institution exacted from him under duress had 
been given voluntarily. 
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The problem of student morality, granted 
that conditions in this respect are now very 
different from what they always have been, 
would be best solved by a return to honest 
moral work on the part of both teacher and 
student rather than by the institution of 
specifie courses (as has in fact been sug- 
gested) in religion and practical (!) ethies. 
Morality in general, as well as its specific 
forms, regularly begins at home in the 
loyal surrender of the individual to the 
objective control of facts and ideals, as 
both Fichte and Pestalozzi with their 
epoch-making plans of object-teaching saw 
and emphasized. It is the very essence of 
superficiality of the sort we have been con- 
sidering to attempt to divorce or dissociate 
the disinterested pursuit of truth, even in 
the case of the immature college student, 
from the spirit of true morality. Even the 
characteristic antipathy of the typical col- 
lege student to religious propaganda should 
not be taken as a repudiation of religion, 
but rather as a healthy, normal moral re- 
action to the moralizing and sentimental 
religiosity of the ‘‘intellectual demi-monde’”’ 
in faculty and student body. In any case, 
morality will commonly take care of itself, 
when the devil is relieved of the necessity 
of hunting up work for idle hands to do. 

It is in fact open to serious doubt 
whether, since the separation of church and 
state and church and college, our educa- 
tional eredo admits that any moral or re- 
ligious question is involved in college work 
apart from an exclusive dedication to the 
duty of intellectual self-improvement on 
the part of every person engaged in the 
teaching and learning struggle. Society is 
backward and to a degree less moral, be- 
cause, for example, a certain student mem- 
ber of it is ignorant, let us say, of the 
mathematics necessary for him in his future 
career. When some loyal teacher succeeds 
in imparting to some loyal student the 
knowledge lacking, society advances just 
a bit, and when more students and more 
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teachers fulfil a similar duty, society ad- 
vances still further in its endless quest of 
**sweetness and light.’’ This is at least the 
primary social function of teacher and stu- 
dent upon which they must concentrate 
rigorously and which, when well per- 
formed, constitutes their specific morality. 

It is hardly likely that the situation de- 
seribed will change radically in the imme 
diate future, and there will be no favorable 
modification worth mentioning until, as 
President MacCracken has suggested, edu- 
cators themselves have the courage to 
play some more important rdéle than they 
now do in the enterprise to which many of 
them, even under the conditions now pre- 
vailing, are willing to devote their lives. 
The demand that they shall have some such 
adequate influence in educational control 
will hardly appear unreasonable even to 
the Philistinism which now directs our 
educational destinies, once such participa- 
tion in responsibility shall be seen to be in 
the interest of genuine public welfare. 
When the layman asks, as he now does so 
insistently, what the real matter with the 
college is, I believe that this is the only 
honest answer that can be given him: 
The present chaos in education is primarily 
due to the fact that forces indifferent or 
hostile to genuine education and culture 
are at present in rather exclusive control 
of our institutions and improvement can 
come only by a restoration of some measure 
of control to those truly interested in edu- 
eation and culture. After a period of 
being possessed by the church and one in 
which it seems to many of us that it is 
possessed of the devil, education might 
perhaps advance to a condition of relative 
self-possession and a measure of self-con- 
trol. The way, now, in which such a con- 
trol of education might come to be some- 
what of a reality is suggested by the recent 
attempt to standardize the teaching of 
psychology in the south, initiated in the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
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chology about four years ago on the motion 
of Professor Peterson, of Peabody College.* 

Inasmuch as the quality of teaching in 
many institutions is determined by the fact 
that the administration may appoint to a 
given chair anybody it pleases (and may 
also so administer the budget as to favor 
the quantitative development of such de- 
partments as it may happen to approve 
of), such relatively unimportant subjects 
as philosophy and psychology have come to 
be handled in many institutions like step- 
children of the Alma Mater. The sort of 
work to be expected is suggested by the 
fact that at least one chair in philosophy 
at an important institution was established 
outright apparently for the major purpose 
of providing a suitable occupation for the 
president’s son-in-law, who had received 
no training in the subject and had no 
academic degree. At another institution 
of recent establishment, the president him- 
self conducts the only courses in philoso- 
phy being given, declaring by administra- 
tive fiat that this subject is now his 
specialty, although in point of fact he 
qualified, or at least took his degree of 
doctor, in English and economics. 

In southern institutions, especially in 
teachers’ training colleges, the teaching of 
psychology had come to be a serious prac- 
tical problem, because of the assignment of 
credit to students transferring from these 
institutions to undergraduate and grad- 
uate work in George Peabody College for 
Teachers. In many instances there were 
and still are popular courses in general, 
social, religious and educational psychology 
being given in important institutions by 
individuals who have never taken even a 
minor in psychology. In one instance of 
this sort of educational malpractice the 
men teaching two enormous sections of 
social psychology have attempted to 
qualify recently by securing from a well- 

®Cf. Psychological Review, 1926, 33, 385-396; 
32, 472-476. 
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known publishing house a contract for a 
text-book in social psychology before the 
manuscript had even been prepared. 
Obviously the only basis for such a con- 
tract was the number of the text-books to 
be sold to the future classes to which their 
use will doubtless be restricted, whereas 
there are in the market to-day several ex- 
cellent text-books on the subject by emi- 
nent psychologists. Here is a situation 
where commercialism pure and undefiled 
may conspire to swindle the unsuspecting 
student; and this can be said as a matter 
of principle without impugning the actual 
qualifications of the instructors involved in 
this particular case. 

The committee appointed by the South- 
ern Society, after investigating the institu- 
tions involved, reported a plan of standard- 
ization according to which only courses 
given by duly qualified professors will be 
recognized by members of the Southern 
Society in so far as they are allowed to have 
any voice in the matter of transfers of 


credit, or in the certification of students for 


their higher classes. It is hoped that this 
report will receive the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and that it will be duly supple- 
mented by a similar standardization of 
psychological teaching for the country in 
general. In ease this should be done it is 
plain that no institution could long con- 
tinue to maintain in its psychological de- 
partment an individual discredited by his 
colleagues, even though he might be the 
prize man mentioned by Professor Heller. 
If a similar plan should be carried out for 
all the subjects in the curriculum, it seems 
that syeophancy, college polities, scribbling 
and dishonest publication would be of con- 
siderably less avail than at present and 
that as a result the morality and morale 
of faculties and of students bodies would 
be improved. 

The objection that the plan proposed for 
Standardizing teaching ignores the fact 
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that an instructor’s fellow-specialists would 
not be able to judge concerning his teach- 
ing ability would not be valid, since the 
only purpose of the plan is to determine 
whether the incumbent of a given position 
is fit to teach the subject, granted that he 
actually does have general teaching abil- 
ity. It will hardly be argued that the best 
of those with ability to teach can impart 
to students what they themselves do not 
know, and it is of course by no means the 
intention to try to fill all teaching positions 
with original investigators or with teachers 
of any one school. Moreover, the distinc- 
tion between the teacher and the investi- 
gator, which is sometimes a very real one, 
has probably been very much overstressed 
by those instructors who belong to neither 
class. Probably the best type of teacher 
is the one in whom the spirit of original 
investigation is a guiding light, even though 
he may never acquire a reputation of con- 
sequence as a research worker. This is, to 
be sure, the chief reason for insisting on 
the objective standard of qualification rep- 
resented traditionally by the doctorate ; and 
I believe that only quite rarely can we hope 
to find men teaching important college and 
university subjects satisfactorily who have 
not met this test, no matter how well satis- 
fied they themselves may be with their 
private standards of excellence and no mat- 
ter how highly they may be lauded for ‘‘in- 
spiring work’’ by immature students. The 
recent proposal of an important institution 
to give two kinds of Ph.D. degree, regard- 
less of possible objections from educators 
in general, is high-handed and smacks of 
the hypocrisy and quackery here criti- 
cized; it would seem to have merely the 
very questionable advantage of enabling 
individuals and institutions to claim for 
advertising purposes the possession of 
scholarship represented traditionally by 
the doctorate without in fact having it. 

In connection with the plan for the 
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standardization of psychology a project 
similar in intent for the investigation of 
philosophy teaching in the south is in 
the hands of a committee of the Southern 
Society and it is possible that the report 
of this committee will be indorsed by the 
American Philosophical Association with 
results for the whole country similar to 
those expected for the psychological in- 
vestigation. This movement to raise the 
standards of teaching should not, how- 
ever, be limited to these subjects, nor 
should its scope remain restricted merely 
to the standardization of the courses. 

It would be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for this plan to be taken up and de- 
veloped in a similar manner for every im- 
portant branch of education with the result 
that a sense of genuine academic solidarity 
would be engendered and that eventually 
educators as a body would have in their 
hands a powerful instrument with which 
to check flagrant abuses of power and 
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for removing other evils of educational 
malpractice which can here be merely 
suggested. Positively, it might result 
in this country in placing the cultural 
emphasis more nearly where it belongs, in- 
asmuch as the statement of Dr. Cattell that 
‘*there scarcely exists among scientific men 
the recognition of common interest and the 
spirit of cooperation which would help to 
give to science the place it should have in 
the community’”® is equally true of educa- 
tion and of educators in general. The plan 
as projected is only a beginning which is 
doubtless susceptible of improvements that 
will suggest themselves to those interested. 
It is hard to believe that anybody gen- 
uinely interested in education can desire 
the continuance of the present situation, 
or that anybody else should wish to deny 
to the men who are giving their lives to the 
educational enterprise a larger share in its 
control, except perhaps the parasites who 
profit by present conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


sity, while science takes a large part of a 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A spEciAL cable to the New York Times states 
that the twelfth International Secondary Edu- 
cational Congress opened on July 17, at Brus- 
sels, in the Palais de Académies. Seventeen 
countries were represented, with the German 
delegate present only as an observer pending 
readmittance of Germany to the association. 
Great Britain and Chile were the only non- 
continental countries represented. Nearly 400 
delegates attended, representing 40,000 secon- 
dary teachers. 

The object of the conference was to discuss 
overwork in secondary schools resulting from 
overcrowding of schedules. Maurice Vauthier, 
the Belgian Minister of Sciences and Arts, told 
the assembly overwork has resulted from change 
in educational methods. Formerly, he said, an- 
cient languages were taught for the sake of 
disciplining the minds of pupils. Now the 
study of modern tongues has become a neces- 


pupil’s time. The congress must consider 
whether teachers should merely impart knowl- 
edge or turn out competent citizens. 

The British delegate, Jenkinson Sheffield, 
said that the British ideal was not to fit pupils 
for earning a living on leaving school, but to 
prepare them for life by developing their 
faculties. The Italian delegate, Signor Vigola, 
said that the Italian educational ideal was rear- 
ing a next generation worthy of the country, 
rather than cramming pupils with knowledge. 
The other delegates spoke of how international 
peace and understanding are promoted by con- 
ferences of international educational leaders. 

Shorter schools hours, less cramming and 
greater development of individual ability by 
the encouragement of self-culture in smaller 
classes were among the recommendations of the 
congress made before adjourning on July 21. 


10‘ American Men of Science,’’ preface to the 
first edition. 
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The congress reached a conclusion that in 
most secondary schools the pupils are over- 
worked. Unfortunately, it was recorded, they 
are the brilliant pupils who suffer most often, 
breaking down under the strain of overcharged 
schedules. 

The present-day mentality of children was 
somewhat severely criticized, and parents were 
held somewhat to blame. The children of rich 
parents, it was stated, appear to believe every- 
thing will come without any effort on their part. 

Thirty pupils, it was recommended, should be 
the maximum number in any class, and twenty- 
four hours of instruction a week are sufficient. 
Other school hours should be devoted to self- 
culture. Schools should refrain from seeking 
to control the pupils’ movements outside school 
by imposing obligatory games. 

Another recommendation was that greater 
eare should be taken to prevent children unfit 
for secondary education from entering or re- 
maining in the higher grade schools. It was 
urged that education should tend toward gen- 
eral culture rather than toward amassing knowl- 
edge, the definition of culture by M. Edouard 
Herriot, former premier of France, being gen- 
erally adopted: “That which remains when all 
that has been learned has been forgotten.” 


UNIVERSITY DISORDERS IN INDIA 

Dr. Urgunart, vice-chancellor of Calcutta 
University, is reported by a correspondent of 
the London Times on July 7 to have issued an 
appeal to the students, saying that the syndics 
intend to exercise no compulsion upon them to 
keep order and will make no use of any external 
compelling foree in the maintenance of disci- 
pline. He asks those who wish to remain out- 
side their colleges and the university not to ex- 
ercise restraint upon those desiring to continue 
their studies. The first response to the appeal 
has been made by Dr. B. C. Roy, for many years 
a prominent educationist and president of the 
board of accounts of the university, who, a fort- 
night ago, publicly appealed to the government 
for additional aid for the university. He has 
resigned his fellowship, stating in his letter that 
he can not be a party to the vice-chancellor’s 
“unusual and unprecedented communication to 
the students.” Dr. Roy, who is an active mem- 
ber of the Congress Party, was recently a 
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speaker at a meeting at which students were ex- 
horted to abandon 
themselves to the national cause. 

The correspondent writes that by picketing, 
in which some 50 women took part, by invading 
the examination hall after breaking a barrier on 
the stairway, and by persuading students to 
leave the building, congress volunteers made it 
impossible to hold the preliminary law examina- 
tion at the university. About 1,000 candidates 
had entered. Appeals made by the university 
authorities, including Dr. Urquhart, the vice- 
chancellor, had no effect, and some candidates 


their studies and devote 


who did not leave the hall were dragged out. 

At Midnapore the schools are being picketed 
and a number of arrests have been made. At 
Barisal the schools have had to be closed. At 
Comilla and Bagerhat resolutions have been car- 
ried calling for the immediate suspension of 
studies. At Faridpur the students of Rajendra 
College have declared a three days’ strike be- 
cause three of their number have been arrested 
as political agitators. In South Calcutta schools 
have had to be closed because of persistent 
picketing. 

The examinations in law at the University of 
Caleutta had again to be postponed on July 8 
owing to picketing. 

Lalit Mohon Das, vice-president of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, has been sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment on a charge 
of harboring pickets. 


CHILD LABOR IN CANNERIES 
Aw adequate state child labor law that does 
not exempt canneries is fundamental in any 
successful program for the protection of chil- 
dren, and basic to the enforcement of the child 
labor law in canneries, as in other industries, is 


a well-administered employment-certificate sys- 


tem, according to a report of a survey of chil- 
dren in fruit and vegetable canneries released 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The inquiry, the only extensive one in many 
years, showed that wherever fruit and vege- 
tables were being canned children were being 
employed. Although the 
abuses of the past have been corrected, many 
of these workers are very young, and many 
are employed for exceedingly long hours and 


many of flagrant 
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at night. In some states many children were 
employed without adequate legal protection be- 
cause of the exemption of canneries from the 
laws regulating the work of children in other 
manufacturing industries, but even in states 
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Other matters listed in the report as requiring 
particular attention are the seating of girls and 
women, many of whom stand constantly at their 
work; formulation and enforcement by a state 


agency of regulations covering the construction 
of buildings in labor camps and the sanitation 


ov Stee ed nenende- and the eara af 





sibility for these and numerous other improve- 
ments in local health work. 

The conclusion of the demonstrations does 
not, however, indicate the termination of inter- 
est on the part of the Milbank Fund in the pub- 
lie-health activities of Cattaraugus County and 
of Syracuse. Beginning in 1931, future con- 
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tributions in these areas will be concentrated 
upon programs of research which are more gen- 
eral than local in their application and which 
promise to aid in the solution of current prob- 
lems in the development of progressive public- 
health administration. 


t L. 

s L. Tryon, director of 
OF TEACHERS 

for teachers was again 


tuition fee, less any scholarship grant or other 
award, from institute funds. 

To receive favorable consideration an appli- 
cant must be endorsed as to character and per- 
sonality by an alumnus of the institute or by 
some other citizen of standing in that commu- 
nity; the principal or head-master of the high 
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school or preparatory school, or the president 
or dean of the college or university that he has 
previously attended; his registration officer or 
the head of the course in which he is enrolled. 
He must have passed with a standing satisfac 
tory to the board the physical examination re 
auired annually of all institnte students. The 
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at night. In some states many children were 
employed without adequate legal protection be- 
cause of the exemption of canneries from the 
laws regulating the work of children in other 
manufacturing industries, but even in states 
that have laws for their protection, a consider- 
able number were employed in violation of 
these laws. Of the 3,304 children under 16 
found at work, one third were under 14 years 
of age. Of these 882 were under the legal 
working age in their states. Some very young 
children were found at work—303 who were 
under 12, 57 under 10 and 9 under 8 years of 
age. Even the youngest children peel tomatoes, 
husk corn by hand, snip beans and hull and 
sort berries. 

The working day in almost all the canneries 
visited, when they were in full-time operation, 
was at least 10 hours, and in some it was 12 
hours or more. Of 3,270 children under 16 for 
whom comparable information on hours was 
obtained, 21 per cent. had worked 12 hours 
a day or over; nearly 8 per cent. had worked 
more than 14 hours a day, and 2 per cent. 16 
hours and over. Nearly two fifths of the chil- 
dren had worked at night. The report states 
that it is essential that the hours of work of 
minors in canneries should be restricted and 
that the extension of hour regulations to minors 
up to the age of 18 is desirable because of the 
unusually long hours prevailing in cannery em- 
ployment. 

Although in states in which a similar stan- 
dard has been applied to cannery work its en- 
forcement has been found entirely practicable, 
provisions regulating hours are more difficult 
to enforce in canneries than any other legal 
regulations. 

Difficulties peculiar to the canning industry, 
particularly in regard to drainage and disposal 
of waste, make it desirable that special regula- 
tions to meet these conditions be formulated 
and enforced by a state agency. Wet floors 
and tables, sloppy from water and juice, steam 
and heat in poorly ventilated workrooms, dan- 
gerous stairways, constant standing and poor 
sanitation often add to the discomfort or to the 
actual hazard of the work, though by proper 
construction and drainage excellent conditions 
are maintained in some of the large up-to-date 
factories. 
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Other matters listed in the report as requiring 
particular attention are the seating of girls and 
women, many of whom stand constantly at their 
work; formulation and enforcement by a state 
agency of regulations covering the construction 
of buildings in labor camps and the sanitation 
of buildings and grounds; and the care of 
young children too young to work in cannery 
labor camps, which is a problem that has 
hitherto received little notice. 


THE MILBANK FUND 

At the close of 1930, seven years after their 
inauguration, the health demonstrations of the 
Milbank Fund in Cattaraugus County and in 
Syracuse will officially end. The metropolitan 
demonstration in the Bellevue-Yorkville district 
in New York City, the last of the three New 
York projects to be organized, will continue be- 
yond that date. 

Some of the outstanding accomplishments in 
Cattaraugus County are: The establishment of 
the pioneer county health department and of 
the pioneer county-wide school health service, 
the organization of a generalized nursing ser- 
vice, the development of the county laboratory, 
the establishment of sanitary supervision and 
control of water and milk supplies, the reduc- 
tion in the tuberculosis and the infant mortality 
rates and the increasing local appropriations 
for county health activities. 

Similarly the urban demonstration in Syra- 
euse has been marked by definite progress in 
public health. For example, the appointment 
of the first full-time health commissioner, the 
development of a generalized public-health 
nursing service, the improvement of tubercu- 
losis services and of measures for communicable 
disease control, the centralization of a complete 
child welfare program under the direction of a 
bureau of child hygiene, the immunization in 
the years 1923-29 of 27,320 children against 
diphtheria and the steadily increasing assump- 
tion by Syracuse of complete financial respon- 
sibility for these and numerous other improve- 
ments in local health work. 

The conclusion of the demonstrations does 
not, however, indicate the termination of inter- 
est on the part of the Milbank Fund in the pub- 
lie-health activities of Cattaraugus County and 
of Syracuse. Beginning in 1931, future con- 
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tributions in these areas will be concentrated 
upon programs of research which are more gen- 
eral than local in their application and which 
promise to aid in the solution of current prob- 
lems in the development of progressive public- 
health administration. 


THE LOAN FUND OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Puans for the administration of the Tech- 
nology Loan Fund of $4,200,000, created re- 
cently to aid worthy students at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in paying a 
larger share of the cost of tuition, thus pro- 
viding the means for greatly enlarged oppor- 
tunities in scientific and engineering education, 
have been announced. 

At present a student at Technology pays 
tuition of only $400 a year, less than half the 
cost of his education, while the institute con- 
tributes the remainder from its endowment 
funds. As a comprehensive experiment in edu- 
cational financing, the Technology Loan Fund 
is designed to help the student to pay more of 
the cost of his education, which in September, 
1931, will be $500. Relieved of part of the ex- 
pense of tuition, the institute will then apply 
additional funds for the direct benefit of the 
students by maintaining its preeminent position 
with a faculty of leading authorities in science 
and engineering education. The loan fund be- 
comes operative this fall. 

It will be the general policy of the adminis- 
trative board to make a loan only to a student 
who has completed at least one year of resi- 
dence at the institute with a good academic 
record. Only in exceptional cases will applica- 
tions be considered from a student after one 
semester of residence and only in very special 
and unusual cases from entering students who 
have met with high standing all entrance re- 
quirements. 

The maximum amount loaned to an indi- 
vidual in a single year shall not exceed the 
tuition fee, less any scholarship grant or other 
award, from institute funds. 

To receive favorable consideration an appli- 
cant must be endorsed as to character and per- 
sonality by an alumnus of the institute or by 
some other citizen of standing in that commu- 
nity; the principal or head-master of the high 
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school or preparatory school, or the president 
or dean of the college or university that he has 
previously attended; his registration officer or 
the head of the course in which he is enrolled. 
He must have passed with a standing satisfac- 
tory to the board the physical examination re- 
quired annually of all institute students. The 
applicant will be asked to submit a statement 
of his financial needs and such other informa- 
tion as the board may deem necessary, on an 
application form, such application to have the 
approval of his parent or guardian 

The loan fund is to be administered by a 
board composed of President Karl T. Compton, 
Dean H. E. Lobdell, chairman, and Horace 8. 
Ford, bursar, Delbert L. Rhind, assistant 
bursar, and Dr. James L. Tryon, director of 
admissions. 


THE TENURE OF TEACHERS 


INDEFINITE tenure for teachers was again 
recommended for the approval of the National 
Edueation Association at the Columbus meeting 
by the Committee of One Hundred on Tenure, 
of which A. L. Rowland, of Elkins Park, Pa., is 
chairman. The committee’s report sets forth 
twelve standards on tenure as follows: 


1. Tenure laws should be devised and adminis- 
tered in the interest of better instruction for 
children. 

2. Tenure laws should be accompanied by proper 
legal regulations governing training, certification, 
remuneration and retirement allowances. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised and adminis- 
tered as a stimulus to better preparation and more 
efficient service on the part of teachers. 

4. Indefinite tenure should be granted only upon 
evidence of satisfactory preliminary training, suc- 
cessful experience and professional growth. 

5. Indefinite tenure should be provided after 
successful experience during a probationary period 
of adequate length, usually two or three years. 

6. The right of dismissal should be in the hands 
of the appointing board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite tenure should 
provide for the easy dismissal of unsatisfactory 
or incompetent teachers for clearly demonstrable 
causes, such as misconduct, incompetence, evident 
unfitness for teaching, persistent violation or re- 
fusal to obey laws, insubordination, neglect of 
duty or malfeasance. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on ac- 
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count of incompetence or neglect of duty should 
be preceded by a warning and specific statement 
in writing of defects. 

9. In cases of proposed dismissal, teachers 
should be granted right of hearing. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to continue in 
their positions should give reasonable notice in 
writing of their intention. 

11. Suitable provision should be made for 
teachers already in service in putting tenure laws 
into operation. 

12. Indefinite tenure should be accorded to all 
classes of certificated school employees on status 
of teacher. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

A RECORD registration of 57,064 pupils in the 
city’s summer elementary, junior and senior 
high schools was reported on July 21 by Mr. 
Robert J. Hubbard, assistant director of exten- 
sion activities in charge of vacation schools. 

The largest enrolment increase over the 1929 
summer session was reported by the junior high 
schools, whose subject enrolment, placed by Mr. 
Hubbard at 13,980 subjects taken by 5,315 
pupils, shows an increase of 85 per cent. over 
the corresponding figure of a year ago. 

The secondary school subject enrolment has 
increased more than 13 per cent., and the num- 
ber of elementary vacation school pupils has 
risen by a similar ratio. 

The pupil registrations are: 


Elementary schools 18,334 
Junior high schools ...... . 5,315 
Senior high schools ...... sevens BOVAIG 


The pupils who could not gain admission to 


On the oceasion of the dedication of new 
medical buildings of the University of Brus- 
sels the order of the crown was conferred by 
King Albert on Dr. George Edgar Vincent, 
formerly president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which contributed largely to the cost 
of erecting the buildings. The degree of 
doctor honoris causa was conferred on Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and on Dr. Abraham Flexner, formerly 
of the General Education Board and recently 
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secondary schools at the opening of the vacation 
term because of insufficient budgetary appro- 
priations all have been accommodated. The 
budget made provisions for an increase of 4,000 
in the number of subject registrations, counting 
each pupil as often as the number of subjects 
for which he or she applies, but Mr. Hubbard’s 
figures indicate that the actual demand was 
higher than the predicted increase by 2,296 sub- 
ject registrations. Funds for the additional 
teachers and equipment were drawn from gen- 
eral high-school appropriations. 

The largest enrolment was reached by the 
Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn, where 
4,319 students are taking 6,504 subjects. How- 
ever, George Washington High School, with an 
enrolment of only 3,947 pupils, is giving them 
instruction in 6,629 subjects. 

The teaching staff of the senior high schools, 
of which there are ten this summer as compared 
to nine operated last vacation, was increased 
from the 408 provided for by the budget to 
434 instructors to take care of the unexpected 
enrolment rise. 

Brooklyn’s elementary school register is 
higher than that of any other borough and 
nearly twice as heavy as that of the Bronx, 
which has the next largest enrolment. 

The summer academic activities will cost the 
city $333,948, of which $318,130 will be dis- 
bursed in teachers’ salaries and the remainder 
will be spent for supplies. These figures do not 
inelude the additional expenditure necessitated 
by the overflow registration in the secondary 
schools. The instruction of each pupil will 
cost the city $5.85, on the average. 


elected director of the newly established Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Newark. 


Amonc the honorary degrees conferred on the 
occasion of the celebration of the jubilee of the 
University of Manchester and the eightieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Owens College, 
was the degree of doctor of laws on Miss Sara 
Margery Fry, principal of Somerville College, 
Oxford. 


Tue degree of Litt.D. has been conferred by 
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the University of Sheffield on Sir William 
Henry Hadow, vice-chancellor of the university. 


Dr. Cart Becker, Prussian minister of edu- 
cation from 1921 to 1930, who has been re- 
sponsible for the reform of Prussian education 
following the war, will visit the United States 
this fall under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. Before his connection 
with the ministry of education, Dr. Becker was 
professor of Oriental culture at the Kolonial- 
institut, Hamburg, and later professor of Ori- 
ental philology at Bonn. His first connection 
with the ministry of education was in 1916; he 
became state secretary of the same in 1919, and 
was appointed minister in 1921. Dr. Becker 
will make an extensive trip, lecturing in the 
principal colleges and universities from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 


CanpipaTEs for the republican nomination for 
the state superintendency of the schools of Kan- 
sas are George A. Allen, Jr., Fred A. Seaman 
and Orval Tracy. 


THE 1931 Badger, the annual publication of 
the junior class in the University of Wisconsin, 
which appeared recently, is dedicated to Dr. 
Seott H. Goodnight, dean of men. 


Dr. PHiiANver P. CLaxton, who since retir- 
ing from the commissionership of education has 
been provost of the University of Alabama and 
superintendent of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has, as we 
learn from the Journal of Education, returned 
to Tennessee and at the University of Tennessee 
is writing a history of education in Tennessee. 
At present Dr. Claxton is in Europe. 


- Four members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota were honored by the selec- 
tion of their symposium “The Measurement of 
Man” as “the book of the month” for August 
by the Scientific Book Club. The authors were 
the late Professor J. Arthur Harris, who was 
head of the department of botany previous to 
his death last April; Professor Clarence M. 
Jackson, director of the Institute of Anatomy; 
Professor Donald G. Paterson, of the depart- 
ment of psychology, and Professor Richard E. 
Seammon, of the department of anatomy. Each 
contributed an essay on some phase of bio- 
metrics to the volume. 
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Proressor JAMES H. Turrs, who retired this 
year from the chair of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will join the staff of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, as a 
lecturer for the second semester of next year. 


Dr. Epwin Diiuer Starsuck, head of the 
department of philosophy 1927 
director of the institute of character research 
since 1923 at the University of Iowa, has ac- 
cepted a professorship in the school of philoso- 
phy of the University of Southern California. 


since and 


Dr. R. F. A. Hoern é, of the University of 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
will be visiting professor of philosophy at the 
University of Southern California for the first 
semester of the academic year 1930-31. 


Proressor Guy A. Tawney, who has leave of 
absence for the year 1930-31 from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has been appointed visiting 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. A. Curtis Wi14éus, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, has been appointed 
associate professor of Hispanic American his- 
tory in the George Washington University. Pro- 
fessor Wilgus, who is an authority on Central 
and South America, will give courses in the 
School of Government, the Graduate School and 
Columbia College, the senior college of the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. THEopore G. Soares, of the University 
of Chicago, has resigned as professor of relig- 
ious education and head of the department of 
practical theology in order to accept an ap- 
pointment at the California Institute of Tech- 


nology and to become minister of the Pasadena 


Union Liberal Church. 


Dr. Maurice A. Seay, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has been elected dean of Union College 
at Barbourville. He is Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of Chicago, 
in the survey being conducted of the secondary 


associated with 


schools and colleges controlled by the Methodist 
Episeopal Church. 


Tue following new members of the faculty 
of Colby College have been announced: English 
Department—Cullen Bryant Colton, M.A. ( Har- 
vard); Elsie Furbush Brickett, M.A. (Maine). 
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Modern Language Department—John Franklin 
MeCoy, M.A. (Harvard); Gordon Winslow 
Smith, M.A. (Harvard); Alexander Perley 
Danoff, M.A. (New York University). Biology 
Department—Lewis Hermann Kleinholz, B.S. 
(Colby). Physical Education and Hygiene De- 
partment—Grace Ruth Foster, M.A. (Colum- 
bia). 


Ir is understood that Professor Robert K. 
Hannay, Fraser professor of Scottish history 
and paleography in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has accepted appointment as historiog- 
rapher royal for Scotland in succession to 
Principal R. 8. Rait, of the University of Glas- 
gow, who has resigned the office. The chair of 
Greek, shortly to become vacant through the 
resignation of Professor Pickard, Cambridge, 
has been offered by the curators to Professor 
William Moir Calder, LL.D., Hulme professor 
of Greek in the University of Manchester. 


Hasis Yusursi, a Shiah Mohammedan from 
western India, who arrived penniless in this 
country seventeen years ago, was among the 
recipients of the Ph.D. degree at the annual 
commencement of Princeton University. He 
will assume the duties of professor of Greek and 
Islamies at the Methodist Theological College 
of India in the fall. 


Miss Fiorence A. Somers, director of health 
and physical education in the public schools of 
East Orange, New Jersey, will become associate 
director of the Sargent School of Physical 
Education of Boston University in September. 
Miss Somers was graduated from Sargent 
School in 1908. She served twelve years in 
the public schools of Baltimore and Cleveland, 
including two years in the Cleveland School of 
Edueation, two years in Oberlin College and five 
years with the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education. 


Miss Exsie Lipprncort, librarian of the Field 
Museum, has resigned after thirty-three years’ 
service on the staff of the institution. Her 
resignation, tendered on account of ill health, 
was accepted with regret, and became effective 
on June 30. Miss Lippincott joined the staff 
of the museum in 1897 as assistant librarian, 
and was appointed librarian in charge of the 
museum’s library in 1900. Mrs. Emily M. 
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Wileoxson, assistant librarian since 1905, has 
been appointed librarian to succeed Miss Lip- 
pincott. 


Dr. Witu1am J. Frencu, formerly director 
of the child-health demonstration carried on by 
the Commonwealth Fund at Fargo, North Da- 
kota, has been appointed director of a new pro- 
gram in the health field to be inaugurated on 
January 1, and which will be centered in two 
or three states. In cooperation with state health 
departments, it is planned to establish a field 
unit to promote rural health service and to de- 
velop adequate health service in two rural dis- 
tricts. 


Mr. Joun CovuLsourn has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Baltimore schools. 
Dr. John Carey Taylor, principal of the Edgar 
Allan Poe Junior High School, has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 


Mrs. Auice Corstn Sies, formerly president 
of the Teachers College at Indianapolis, has 
been named director of parental education for 
the public schools of Kansas City. 


Miss Ipa E. Scuies, of Arlington, has been 
appointed assistant supervisor in charge of 
safety education in the public schools, according 
to an announcement from the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. Miss Schieb 
will work in cooperation with the Governor’s 
Committee on Street and Highway Safety. The 
department announced also the appointment of 
Miss Anne Rochefort, of Abington, as super- 
visor of training in the State Normal School at 
Framingham, succeeding Mr. Cassius 8. Ly- 
man, who retires on September 1. 


In Kansas, Mr. O. P. Caldwell, principal of 
the Erie High School for the past six years, has 
been elected superintendent of the Erie schools, 
succeeding Superintendent J. M. Nation, who 
for the past sixteen years has had charge of the 
Erie schools, and T. E. Osborn, state super- 
visor of high schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Burlington schools. 


Dr. L. V. Wourr, research associate in the 
University of California Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, recently left for Europe where she will 
attend the International Congress on Pediatrics 
in Stockholm next month, and will then make 
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a further investigation of child study methods 
in Soviet Russia. 


James J. McCane, formerly district superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City, died of a 
heart attack on July 16 while driving his motor- 
boat to a studio at Bar Harbor where he had 
been engaged in painting. He was seventy-two 
years old. 

Monsignor James T. McEnryre, president 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic Seminary at Dun- 
woodie, Yonkers, N. Y., for the last eight years, 
died on July 19 at the age of seventy years. 


Tue death is announced at the age of fifty- 
six years of Dr. Samuel L. Ansbacher, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the 
New York City Department of Health. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that a 
petition that married women employed in the 
public schools of Philadelphia as_ teachers 
“whose husbands are earning a proper liveli- 
hood” be dismissed next fall to provide posi- 
tions for the “nearly 1,000 unmarried teachers 
in this city” was presented to the Board of Edu- 


eation on July 8. The petition was presented 


by the Active Workers’ Association of the Order 


of Independent Americans and says it repre- 
sents 15,000 citizens. “We earnestly request the 
removal at the end of the school term of such 
married teachers,” says the petition, “for the 
reason that it is not fair to the parents who 
made sacrifices to have their daughters receive 
teachers’ diplomas which really mean nothing on 
account of present conditions.” 


THE governing boards of Harvard Univer- 
sity will pay $280 in “back wages” to each of 
twenty serubwomen employed at the Widener 
Library at Harvard University, who were dis- 
charged last December after it was disclosed 
that they were getting less than the minimum 
prescribed by the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission. In consequence of this 
decision the Harvard alumni, headed by Mr. 
Corliss Lamont, instructor in philosophy at 
Columbia University, a son of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, who had planned to raise funds by 
alumni subscription with which to pay the 
women the difference between the Harvard 
wage and the minimum wage, have abandoned 
their plans. 
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A Brirtisu Association for Commercial Edu- 
cation has been formed to advance commercial 
education in Great Britain and the Empire by 
cooperation among employees, 
teachers, educational administrators and author- 
ities, encouragement of definite 
work by commercial undertakings, investiga- 
tion and discussion of problems related to the 
aims of the association, holding periodical con- 
ferences and participating in national and in- 
ternational congresses, printing and circulating 


employers, 


educational 


papers and reports, and cooperation with other 
The 
resolution to form the association was passed by 
the fifty British delegates to the International 
Congress on Commercial Education at Amster- 
A provisional committee 


organizations of like aims and objects. 


dam last September. 
has been formed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Francis W. Goodenough. Particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. N. Skene Smith, honorary 
secretary to the provisional committee, at the 
London School of Economics. The next Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Education 
will be held in London in 1932. 


ALL over rural England it is now becoming 
necessary, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, for the schools to provide midday 
meals. This change is necessitated by the fact 
that many of the older children come from a 
distance. Most of the children of agricultural 
workers are not able to afford expensive din- 
ners. This difficulty is overcome by communal 
cookery and by dispensing with paid waiters 
and elaborate preparations, careful attention 
being paid to cleanliness and good habits. For 
example the dinners in one school cost only 
one shilling a week For this 
amount hot meals are provided and the chil- 


(five days). 


dren are fed as well as, if not better than, 
they are at home. The school girls assist in 
the work. This provides domestic training. 
The children are given plates and basins, but 
bring their own knives, spoons, forks and table 
napkins. They carry their own plate of food 
from the server to their places and eat it under 
the supervision of the teachers. Afterwards 
they wash their own dishes. 


Tue National Union of Students, which is at 
present appealing for an establishment fund of 
£30,000, is, says the British Medical Journal, 
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the only organization that unites the students 
of universities and university colleges of Great 
Britain in a single body. Its wider purpose is 
to eliminate national prejudice by facilitating 
more regular intercourse among students in all 
parts of the world. Internationally, it fosters a 
better understanding between the students of 
the Empire and those of other countries, partly 
through the Confédération Internationale des 
Etudiants, comprising thirty-eight national 





BIGGER AND BETTER AUDITORIUMS 


Most of those who attended the meeting of 
the superintendents in Atlantic City were un- 
doubtedly impressed by its great auditorium. 
Not only is the convention hall in Atlantie City 
the largest ever built, but it has much the larg- 
est organ and the most perfect system of 
amplifiers, so that sound is diffused almost as 
evenly as light, and a mere whisper from the 
stage can be heard in the farthest corner of 
the vast hall. Never before was it possible to 
build an auditorium seating 40,000 people and 
have them hear. 

Considering that it is now possible to hear 
perfectly in a hall of this size, it is time that 
many smaller auditoriums and theaters and 
churches took thought of themselves. An audi- 
torium is supposed to be a place where you go 
to “hear” something, but in the majority of 
them hearing is difficult from certain seats. It 
might decrease the popularity of the orchestra 
if one could hear perfectly from the galleries, 
but it would doubtless add to the number of 
theater-goers. The recreative value of a per- 
formance is largely lost where one must strain 
to hear. It brings not rest but fatigue. 

Most pageants have been mere spectacles 
because it has been impossible for people to 
hear over such vast spaces, but in Atlantie City 
there was a spectacle with 2,500 people on the 
stage at one time, where the performers spoke 
and their speech was heard by all. 

Atlantie City has built from a community 
bond issue of $15,000,000 the finest auditorium 
the world has ever seen, beautiful in every ap- 
pointment and so vast that the entire popula- 
tion of 66,000 can be seated in its various 
rooms. It is 675 feet long and 350 feet wide, 
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units, and partly by the interchange of groups 
of visiting students. It is non-sectarian and 
non-political. During the seven years of its ex- 
istence “faculty” tours have been arranged in 
medicine and in fifteen other subjects. These 
tours are designed to give medical students first- 
hand experience of the practice of their profes- 
sion abroad, and to provide them with wide- 
spread opportunities for studying the psychol- 
ogy and problems of the countries they visit. 





covering an entire block of seven acres. What 
will be the results in America? Will the other 
cities be content to leave the palm to Atlantic 
City, or shall we have competitive building in 
the other great cities and a series of such halls 
being erected within the next few years? If 
this does not happen, the other cities are going 
to be at a disadvantage in attracting conven- 
tions and fairs, which are often a source of 
great revenue to a city. 

A series of halls like the one in Atlantic City 
might have a very significant influence on our 
municipal and national life, for they make it 
possible for the human voice to reach vast 
throngs that otherwise could hear only over 
the radio. What may this not mean in mob 
psychology for agitators to have such a throng 
to agitate, for statesmen thus to face the peo- 
ple? What might not such a hall have meant 
to Demosthenes or Cicero or Peter the Hermit? 
It will give the new world voice an opportunity 
and an audience such as has never welcomed 
genius before. 

What may it not mean for government? It 
will make possible the bringing back of the old 
form of democracy as it was in Greece, where 
the candidates were nearly all personally known 
to and spoke personally to all the voters. In 
this country we usually vote for people we have 
never seen or heard. But the great hall of 
Atlantic City would seat the entire electorate 
of the city twice over. At a municipal election 
it would be possible for the candidates to speak 
to all the voters at once. 

For the last two decades our colleges, univer- 
sities and cities have been building a series of 
great stadiums, mostly for football. Some of 
these seat more than 100,000 people. By 
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equipping them with amplifiers, such as were 
used in the stadium of Leland Stanford at the 
time of President Hoover’s acceptance address, 
it is possible to turn these great arenas, which 
are ordinarily used only a half dozen times a 
year, into vast auditoriums for publie addresses, 
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vast theaters for outdoor plays and 


Our rapidly increasing leisure is 


into 
pageants. 
going to demand that we use these facilities to 


the utmost. 
Henry S. Curtis 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EVERYBODY’S HOUSE 


We step from the train into Arras, two hours 
from Paris. The scars of war are still abun- 
dant. Piles of debris are here and there 
amongst the evidences of putting on a bold 
front. The beautiful gray old cathedral is piti- 
fully maimed and battered. It repeats to you 
the same old platitude of the stupidity of war. 
The “demi-lanes,” cheap huts covered with the 
corrugated iron once used to line the trenches, 
still shelter families. Roofless factories in the 
industrial sections are in contrast with the 
beauty and order you have come to regard as a 
normal state of France. 

We get an automobile and ride out into the 
open country. The majestic trees that used to 
line the highways lie dead along the borders of 
the roads, but in their places rise the little sap- 
lings regularly placed and bravely hanging out 
Rolls of rusty barbed wire 
are everywhere. The soil is scarred and pitted 
with wounds. A squad of men are carefully 
searching for unexploded shells and digging 
them out of the earth. We ride over Vimy 
Ridge. It is marked with craters as big as the 
areas of cireus tents. We pass every few min- 
utes a new cemetery with its ghastly regularity 
of thousands of crosses. The chauffeur’s map 
shows a hundred eighty-six graveyards in this 
neighborhood. You feel yourself a little Peter- 
kin asking, “What was it all about?” and find- 
ing no satisfaction in the famous answer, “glori- 
ous victory.” We come to Notre Dame de 
Lorette with graves as far as the eye can see, 
thirty thousand Frenchmen lying useless here. 
At night the memorial lighthouse sweeps the 
horizon with reminding rays. On the base of 
it you read: 


their green flags. 


You who pass 
Near their tombs 
Hear their appeal, 


Peoples, seek concord. 
Men, be human. 


We come to Liévin. It is market day. The 
square is full of carts and wagons green with 
the products of the soil, bright with the works 
of the loom. Men in the streets with blackened 
faces and oil lamps in their caps walk home 
from the mines. Stacked at intervals huge 
pyramids of coal suggest by contrast the useless 
monuments of Egypt. This town of thirty 
thousand had been known to all of us since 1917 
when Fanniebelle Curtis, at the request of the 
Red Cross, left her position as director of New 
York City kindergartens and, with Mary Orr, 
eame here to live in shacks and to cheer the 
children of impoverished families. I remember 
the Chicago Library employees busied them- 
selves collecting books to send to stricken Liévin. 

We ask the location of the Maison de Tous, 
Everybody’s House, the first community center 
established by Americans in devastated France. 
Oh, yes, our man on the street says, with a 


” Sure enough; 


cheery smile, “Plus loin, 1a. 
here it is—a light-gray beauty of a building, 
an archway and gate with two wings of rooms 
embracing a court, bright with flowers and 
bordering on a meadow which Liévin is slowly, 
as its resources permit, turning into a city park. 
It was Joseph Allart, the one-armed and jolly 
janitor of the place, who took us into the kinder- 
garten. Forty little toddlers rose to greet us. 
One passed us the official Bonbon box with 
chocolates wrapped in silver foil. Forty hands 
were offered us to shake. One little girl clung 
to me with continuing affection. I felt com- 
plimented and proud. I later learned that she 
was the only feeble-minded child in the group. 
They marched for us and sang. Two small 
maidens had invented a dance of their own 
which they performed with much solemnity. 
And then they all huddled close to Mademoiselle 
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Loeuillet, their teacher, while she told them tales 
of long ago. Now they are clamoring their 
answers, all talking at once as she asks them, 
“What do you think he did?” And now they 
are wondering and silent as she gets into the 
mystery of her story. This girl was sent by the 
association to America and took a course in 
kindergartening at the Buffalo school. We ad- 
mire the gentle voice and vivacious tones of her, 
the charming manner of teacher and children, all 
Frenchy and delightful. We are charmed with 
the folding house big enough for four child in- 
mates. We admire the shelves and cupboards 
of the classroom, the characteristic beauty of its 
design, the abundant light from the great win- 
dows, the alluring apparatus of the playroom, 
the gleaming white lavoirs supplied with run- 
ning water. It is a startling improvement over 
most of the schoolrooms we saw in England, in 
Paris, in Joinville and Champigny. 

Now comes Fanniebelle herself, and Mrs. 
Marcel Cerf, the chairman of the American 
trustees. They show us the workroom of the 
older girls and the busy sewing machines run by 
electric power. They take us into the attrac- 
tive library where a collection of books fills a 
quarter of the shelves and awaits your gener- 
osity to help it grow. 

Here I saw what struck me as a remarkable 
thing. There is a bronze tablet carrying the 
names of the generous Americans of Washing- 
ton, Coneord, New York, Newport, Chicago, 
Toledo, San Francisco, Detroit, Boston, Lincoln, 
East Orange, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Sauger- 
ties, Baltimore, Rutland, Bridgeport, Cam- 
bridge, Brooklyn, Brookline, Medford, Bryn 
Mawr and Philadelphia, who have put their time 
and money into this project when they were 
in France. Among them I noted “Katherine 
Cere.” 

“Why, that isn’t the way to spell your name. 
Who'll know who it is?” 

“What's the difference?” says our lady, who 
at any time during the last two years could 
have taken a cold-chisel and easily gotten her 
real name emblazoned on the bronze. That’s 
the spirit for you: “What’s the difference? 
Measures not men.” I remember this hundred 
per cent. American. She sprang a cheerfully 
startling sermonette on nationalism in a Los 


Angeles meeting not long ago: “A nationalist 
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wears patriotism like a chip on the shoulder; 
an internationalist wears it like flowers in the 
buttonhole. Let’s wear flowers!” 

Well, what is this Liévin idea? The group, 
led by Miss Curtis, Miss Orr and Mrs. Cerf, or- 
ganized during the war a service for the little 
children of impoverished refugees. They have 
continued it while the devastated region is still 
trying manfully to get on its feet. They sent 
children’s teachers to the refugee colonies in 
Bordeaux, Mont d’Or, Antibes and nine other 
retreats. American girls organized and taught 
the classes. This Franco-American Association 
did the same service in thirteen devastated 
towns. It is conducting kindergarten demon- 
stration for teachers in different cities. It is 
sponsoring a course for training kindergartners 
in the Higher Normal School at Sévres in the 
suburbs of Paris. Mademoiselle Amieux, the 
principal of that school, tells me that Miss Cur- 
tis and her “valiant and devoted colleagues” 
have done “an immeasurable benefit to stricken 
Franee by giving their time, their personal re- 
sources, their energy and their hearts to the 
service of children. They gave clothes and toys 
to the little ones and cheered the despairing 
hearts of the grown-ups. They encouraged and 
aided the French to make Christmas and holi- 
days regain the old-time joy necessary to a 
healthy life.’ This wonderful activity, says 
Mile. Amieux, should not be temporary. “We 
must continue it ourselves. The roots of it 
must penetrate the fields of peace.” Miss Cur- 
tis, she continues, has started here a movement 
that we must nourish and continue. “To her 
and our American friends our national grati- 
tude will be everlasting.” 

The funds to start the project came from 
forty-one states of the union, aided by contrib- 
utors in Cuba, Hawaii, Canada, India, Japan 
and New Zealand. Most of the workers served 
without pay. The town of Liévin has already 
authorized the appropriation of one third of 
the cost of running this community house. The 
Mining Company donated the land. Fannie- 
belle told me the kindergarten unit has already 
finished its temporary work in thirty-seven vil- 
lages and cities after serving over 30,000 chil- 
dren and turning the work over to the regular 
educational authorities. The model kindergar- 
ten at Sévres is now a government charge. 
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Senator Honorat, France’s living Horace Mann, 
is putting his great influence behind the better 
ways of teaching younger children. He was a 
big force in getting the Liévin unit built. He 
put the Gallie verve into the dedication cere- 
A fanfare of trumpets awoke the 
town. The mayor, the municipal council, the 
who’s who of the region, turned out in force 
and all the children of Liévin were there. 

The ancient and honorable friendship of 
France and America, beginning with Franklin 
and Lafayette, continuing with the gift of 
Bartholdi’s “Liberty” by Paris to America, 
marked by the thousands of crosses in memory 
of American boys lying in the fields of France, 
has a beautiful expression on the faces of these 
Liévin children. It is a project worth support- 
ing. You ean be part of it by sending your 
contribution to Henry Logan, or Helen Watts, 


monies. 
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treasurers, The Kindergarten Unit, 166 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn. 

We rode back to Arras on another road, be- 
tween cemeteries of French soldiers, of Ameri- 
cans, of English, of Canadians, of Germans. 

My American friend remarks, “It was a big 
fizzle. The Germans don’t know they were 
beaten. Not a drop of blood was shed on their 
soil; not a city bombarded, and every week you 
read somewhere, ‘Europe is preparing another 
war.’ ” 

At any rate, the mining town of Liévin has 
put over the door of Everybody’s House: 


We, wishing Peace, 
Must imprint it 

On the Hearts 

Of our Children. 


Wma. McAnpREw 


QUOTATIONS 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

As one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives, some of the statements of 
fact in the report of the University Grants 
Committee for the academic year 1928-29 may 
cause surprise in many minds. Is it generally 
known, for instance, that of the total income— 
£5,174,510—of the universities and university 
colleges of Great Britain, 46 per cent. is ob- 
tained through grants by Parliament and by 
local authorities? The contribution from en- 
dowments is only 14 per cent., and from tuition 
fees 23 per cent. Again, it is possible that in 
some minds the notion still lingers that univer- 
sities are mainly for the well-to-do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, inquiry has shown that over 40 per 
cent. of the students are “assisted students”; 
and the committee is convinced that if compre- 
hensive information were available, the number 
of assisted students would be found to be little 
short of 50 per cent. of the total number. 

The University Grants Committee reports to 
the Treasury once a year; but towards the end 
of each quinquennial period it makes a tour of 
the universities and university colleges, and the 
report for the last year of the period contains a 
review of the progress made, and suggestions 


for the amount and objects of the Treasury 
grant for the ensuing five years. In the year 
1923-24 the Treasury grant was £1,273,000. 
The annual grant was then raised to £1,550,000 
per annum. On the recommendation of the 
committee, Mr. Snowden has now made provi- 
sion in the estimates for an increase of £250,000 
in this vote. Among the objects for which the 
committee feels that an increase in the vote is 
needed are improvement in the salaries of teach- 
ing staffs and the expansion of libraries. The 
man in the street will probably be surprised to 
learn that the average salary of a professor at a 
university is something less than £1,100 a year. 
An interesting question which is not answered 
in the statistical tables at the end of the report 
is, how many of the twelve professors with an 
income of £2,000 are medical men attached to 
hospital units? In any case the incomes of 
these twelve professors have raised the average, 
more than half of the 747 university professors 
having incomes below the £1,000 level. The 
state of assistant professors and readers is still 
worse. Their average income is £632. The sec- 
tion of the report dealing with this question of 
salaries is written with well-balanced judgment. 
The attractions of a university career are by no 
means minimized, but the committee is con- 
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vineed that additional income for salaries is 
urgently required. It makes wise suggestions 
on the gradual attainment of improvement; 
and it urges concentration by the universities 
upon securing their academic foundations be- 
fore attempting elaborations of the superstruc- 
ture by pursuing a “forward policy” of expan- 
sion and development. 

At the present time there are nearly 45,000 
university students in Great Britain. Not 
counting the ex-service men who were being 
educated in 1923-24, this represents an increase 
of 3,000 over the number in the last quinquen- 
nium. The increase is entirely amongst the 
men; and though many causes for this may 
exist, it is regarded as being partly due to de- 
pression in commerce and industry. In bad 
times men go to the university—with a view to 
entering the more sheltered profession of teach- 
ing—rather than into business; and hard-hit 
families can not afford to give a university edu- 
eation to daughters as well as to sons. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the largest de- 
erease in numbers is in medicine, a faculty in 
which the number of male students has fallen 
from 8,977 to 7,279 in the five years, and of 
females from 2,020 to 1,108. The number of 
male dental students has fallen from 1,018 to 
630. In arts, on the other hand, there has been 
a remarkable change, and the percentage of stu- 
dents reading for an arts degree has risen from 
34.7 to 44.6. The committee notes with some 
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anxiety that there is a tendency to pay pro- 
fessors in the faculty of arts less than in sci- 
ence faculties. The report deals at length with 
the difficult problem of combining research 
work with teaching and administration, a prob- 
lem for which no solution has hitherto been 
found, though in two universities, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, the difficulty has been mitigated 
by relieving a professor of his teaching duties 
for part of a session in order that he might pur- 
sue his own line of investigation undisturbed. 
The committee hopes also that the universities 
will find it desirable to set limits to the external 
responsibilities they permit themselves to as- 
sume. All manner of bodies, from government 
departments downwards, now thirst for “ex- 
pert” advice, and seek the cooperation of the 
trained intellects of university staffs. Therein 
the committee scents danger, because the proper 
performance of the functions of advancing 
knowledge and teaching students leaves most 
universities with little margin for other pur- 
poses. 

The report of the University Grants Commit- 
tee is an admirable and judicious exposition of 
the difficulties with which universities have to 
contend, and if bureaucracy were content in all 
eases to exercise its control of publie funds 
through similarly discreet and sympathetic 
bodies, it is possible that little fault could be 
found with that system of government.—The 
British Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION: 

Presipent Hoover, in his annual message to 
Congress on December 3, 1929, said: 

“In view of the considerable difference of 
opinion as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the federal government with respect to 
education, I have appointed a committee repre- 
sentative of the important educational associa- 
tions and others to investigate and present 
recommendations.” 

The committee referred to by the President 
is the National Advisory Committee on Eduea- 


1 From ‘‘A Memorandum of Progress’’ on which 
the committee invites discussion and suggestions. 


tion. It was organized by Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, of the Interior Department, in 
May, 1929, and consists of fifty-two citizens 
prominently engaged or interested in education. 
Its purpose, as then defined by Mr. Wilbur, is 
“to give us the proper chart by which to steer 
our educational course.” 

The committee had not proceeded far before 
it became apparent that detailed study was re- 
quired to assemble the evidence necessary for 
making a reliable chart. Under the direction of 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, this study has been under 
way since November. Significant records and 
testimony from government departments, pri- 
vate organizations and individuals were ob- 
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tained in numerous conferences, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field. 

While all committee members were kept con- 
tinuously informed of the progress through 
communications, a steering committee of twelve 
met from time to time to diseuss the evidence. 
Members of this committee were: S. P. Capen, 
Frank Cody, L. D. Coffman, J. W. Crabtree, 
W. M. Davidson, C. H. Judd, U. W. Lamkin, 
C. R. Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry 
Suzzallo, George F. Zook. 

Every office of the federal government affects 
the education of the American people to some 
extent. It was therefore necessary to limit the 
study to those activities that have education as 
their major responsibility. 

These latter naturally fall into five main 
classes, as follows: 


1. Training employees of the government to in- 
sure better functioning of the government itself, 
either in special schools such as the military and 
naval academies or otherwise. 

2. Conducting research and disseminating knowl- 
edge for the general welfare. 

3. Assuring educational opportunities for resi- 
dents of political dependencies, including the 
Distriet of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Philippines, 
ete. 

4. Appropriate and effective training of native 
peoples, wards of the federal government, i.e., In- 
dians, Esquimaux, Aleuts. 

5. Cooperating with the states in the conduct of 
local education. 


The first four of these were found to present 
few complexities as compared with the last, 
where the crux of the problem lies in deter- 
mining proper relationships between the gov- 
ernment and the people. In facing this, the 
committee kept constantly in mind the charge 
given by Secretary Wilbur not to “confuse the 
essentials of education with the political mech- 
anisms that may be worked out to bring them 
about.” 

A great deal of time has been devoted to a 
study of the many experiments, policies and 
trends that have resulted in present relation- 
ships between government and the people with 
regard to education. The situation to-day has 


been analyzed in the light of this study. A 
summary of the findings as prepared for the 
committee is printed herewith. Out of it the 
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following questions emerged as the critical is- 


sues for the future. 


1, Under our theory and practice of popular 
sovereignty has the federal government an obliga- 
tion to aid education in the states? 

2. Shall federal aid be financial? 
tent? By what methods? 

3. Or shall federal aid be intellectual (research, 


To what ex- 


How controlled? 


collection and dissemination of educational infor 


mation, local conferences)? By what methods? 


How organized? How supported? 

4. Or shall federal aid 
financial aid and How 
balanced? How that 


personal and local sense of responsibility which 


be a combination of 
intellectual assistance? 
controlled to perpetuate 
is so necessary to our kind of national life? 

5. Or shall federal aid the 
and supervision of local schools, the determination 
of their social policy and their teaching procedure? 
To what extent? What means shall be used to 
enforce its policies and standards? 


include direction 


The steering committee decided that a study 
of the results of present federal activities in 
the field would furnish the most significant evi- 
dence for answering these questions. Nearly 
300 field agents, regional consultants, members 
of cooperating committees and research collabo- 
rators have participated in the work. On the 
basis of the evidence thus gathered the steer- 
ing committee reached agreement on underly- 
ing principles. 

At the Washington meeting on June 20-21, 
the director stated the fundamental principles 
reached by the steering committee and argu- 
ments in their support as gleaned from the evi- 


dence. The principles are these: 


I. The federal government has an obligation to 
aid public education in the states. 

II. While the educational obligations of Amer- 
ican governments upon every level—federal, state 
and local—are equally full and binding, these ob- 
ligations ought, in fact, to be discharged in a 
manner considerably different on each govern- 
mental level. 

III. The federal government should render large 
intellectual assistance to the states in matters of 
education through research, collection and dis- 
semination of reliable information, particularly 
with reference to those types of intellectual service 
which the states and the local communities can not 
render to themselves. 
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IV. The federal government should give some 
financial aid to education in the states, but in a 
manner that will not violate other fundamental 
educational, political, social and economic consider- 
ations basic to sound public policy. 

V. Financial grants to states in aid of educa- 
tion as a whole should supplant special grants for 
the stimulation of particular types of training of 
benefit to special groups of the population. 

VI. In the field of education at least, matching 
federal money grants, whether general or special, 
with state funds is a policy not to be favored. 

VII. It is unwise to centralize in the federal 
government, as opposed to the state and loca! 
governments, the power of determining the social 
purposes to be served by schools or of establish- 
ing the techniques of educational procedure. 

VIII. Modifications of the federal means of aid- 
ing education should include provisions to assure 
adequate periods of transition. 

IX. Agencies created by the federal govern- 
ment to meet new needs should be granted the 
autonomy and financial facilities necessary to over- 
come the inertia of traditional practice. 

X. New participations of the federal govern- 
ment in education, designed to meet changing 
economic, social and political conditions, should be 
inaugurated under tentative policies, regarded 
frankly as experimental, and subject to revisions 
as circumstances warrant. 


The steering committee also drafted seven - 


definite proposals for federal action that would 
be consistent with the foregoing principles. 
Exception was not taken to all of them by any 
member, but several alternatives and one ob- 
jection to various items were submitted. The 
several proposals and objections follow: 

By rue Steerinc Committee: (Capen, Cody, 
Coffman, Crabtree, Davidson, Judd, Lam- 
kin, Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, 
Suzzallo and Zook). 


1. Increase the federal appropriations for edu- 
cational research and information service by the 
Office of Education, by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and by the Extension Ser- 
vice and the Office of Experiment Stations in the 
Department of Agriculture, and provide ample 
means to these offices for supplying to all con- 
cerned the results of research and statistical 
studies through publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate federal headquarters for 
educational research and information, so organized 
as to serve both as a cooperating center for all 
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federal agencies with respect to the educational 
aspects of their work, and as a reliable source of 
comprehensive, correlated and accurate data on 
education for all concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the 
states of $2.50 per child under 21 years of age, 
witk the sole restriction that these federal funds 
be used for support of educational operations, 
making each state responsible for budgeting the 
grant within the state school budget in such 
manner as, in the judgment of the state itself, will 
best develop all the talents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal 
grants in any form to the states for special phases 
of education of interest to particular groups of 
the people, or that authorize federal officers to 
supervise state educational or research activities, 
approve state plans, or withhold funds in order 
to compel state compliance with federal require- 
ments. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each 
state must allot to each specific purpose for which 
it now receives federal funds as much of the new 
federal grant as is now received from the federal 
government for that purpose; and that after five 
years the state may allocate all federal monies re- 
ceived for support of educational operations as it 
decides will best promote its own educational 
program. 

6. Require that each state submit each year to 
the appropriate federal office a financial audit and 
that it publish a report describing specifically how 
the federal monies have been used; and that the 
federal government publish all forty-eight reports 
in one volume for comparative study by all inter- 
ested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita 
federal grant to the states for support of educa- 
tion at the end of each ten-year period as the new 
census figures, the past experience and the then 
existing situation may indicate to be appropriate. 


[Proposals are here made by Messrs. P. W. 
Chapman, R. L. Cooley and W. A. O’Leary that 
work in vocational education be continued and 
by President Howard C. Elliott that the grants 
to agricultural experiment stations be continued. 
The Reverend George Johnson, secretary of the 
Catholic Educational Association, objects to the 
establishment of federal headquarters for edu- 
cational research and information. ] 

The committee unanimously voted tentative 
approval both of the foregoing principles and 
of the seven proposals presented by the steering 
committee, added Messrs. Elliott, Johnson and 
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O’Leary to the steering committee, and referred 
all propositions to the enlarged steering commit- 
tee for adjustment and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Having tentatively agreed on some principles 
and some policies of action, the committee is 
ready to work out details of the poiitical mecha- 
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The 


enlarged steering committee met at the close of 


nisms required to bring them about. 


the general session June 21, appointed Messrs. 
Zook, Capen, Elliott, Johnson and Lamkin a 
sub-committee of five to formulate proposals 
for detailed federal mechanisms and adjourned 
to September 14. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue third largest conference in the history 
of the American Library Association was held 
at Los Angeles, from June 23 to 28, when 2,100 
librarians, library trustees and leaders of organ- 
izations interested in library progress met at the 
Biltmore Hotel for a week of formal and in- 
formal discussion of books and library service. 

Andrew Keogh, president of the association, 
gave the keynote of the conference in his ad- 
dress on “Scholarship in Library Work,” at 
the opening session, following an address of 
weleome by Orra E. Monnette, president of the 
board of library commissioners of the Los An- 
geles Publie Library. 


“CALIFORNIA Day” 


Mayor John C. Porter, of Los Angeles, 
greeted the library delegates at the opening of 
the second general session, which was devoted 
to the library movement in California. 

Milton J. Ferguson, California state li- 
brarian, gave five short rules for successful 
county library administration in his state. 
“Direct control, tax support, trained and cer- 
tifieated executives, flexibility sufficient to meet 
varying conditions, ability to follow natural 
lines of development—these few and easily 
comprehended rules bring right results in Cali- 
fornia county libraries,” he declared. 

“Long Beach may lay claim to attaining 
nearly the ideal in school library service,” said 
Ella Morgan, librarian of the Lincoln High 
School Library, Los Angeles, in diseussing Cali- 
fornia school libraries. “Each elementary school 
has a well-equipped, well-stocked library, pre- 
sided over by a trained children’s librarian. In 


1See page 105. 


such surroundings the possibilities of life-long 


joy which may be found in books are assured to 


Long Beach children.” 

The Los Angeles City School Library lends 
its elose-to-a-million volumes through the class 
room teacher by weekly deliveries to the ele- 
mentary school buildings. Some fifty schools 
have set aside rooms as libraries in which all 
books are gathered and where teachers may 
take their pupils at stated times. Pasadena 
and Oakland give extensive school service also. 

Nathan van Patten, director of the Stanford 
University Library, drew attention to several 
famous book collections in California college 
libraries, among them being the Bancroft Li- 
brary on the history of the West and of His- 
panie America at the University of California, 
the Hoover World War Library at Stanford 
University, the Lane Medical Library at San 
Francisco, the great Hoffman philosophical li- 
brary at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the W. A. Clark, Jr., collection at 
the same university, which is second only to 
the Huntington Library in the field of English 
literature. 

Althea Warren, first assistant librarian 
the Los Angeles Public Library, spoke on 
public libraries of California, mentioning Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, Pasadena 
and Santa Barbara as noted for their handsome 
library buildings, and Max Farrand, director of 
research at the Huntington Library, described 
the treasures of that library, among which 
are manuscripts of the Benjamin Franklin 
“Autobiography” and the Ellesmere Chaucer. 

The new president of the University of Cali 
fornia, Robert G. Sproul, spoke on the place 
of the university library in higher education 
at the third general session. He stressed the 
need of a highly trained personnel in any 
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and the necessity for scholarly li- 


To compensate such 


library 
brarians in universities. 
librarians for the exacting educational require- 
ments, he declared that adequate salaries, lim- 
ited hours of work, generous days of vacation 
and a system of pensions or annuities were 
the were to be 


essential if needed scholars 


drawn to the profession of librarianship. He 
also spoke of the library’s important position 


in the new field of alumni education, the uni- 
versity library being called on to supply alumni 
with recommended books, either from its own 
resourees or through local library cooperation. 

Alumni education and the radio education of 
adults were discussed by Levering Tyson, ex- 
ecutive head of the new National Council on 
Radio Education, following Mr. Sproul’s ad- 
dress. 

“There are nearly one million active alumni 
to-day,” said Mr. Tyson, “and there are thou- 
sands of local alumni and university clubs all 
over the continent. Most of them know of the 
new developments in alumni education, but it 
has never occurred to their officers that the li- 
brary is the heart and source of their problem.” 
Mr. Tyson urged librarians to take the initiative 
in developing alumni services and especially in 
aiding the individual alumnus interested in a 
particular line of study. 

In the field of radio education Mr. Tyson 
recommended that, in general, libraries furnish 
approved reading lists in connection with exist- 
ing radio programs, rather than attempt to 
broadcast programs of their own. 


First Woman Recetves Newsery MEpAu 


At the closing session of the conference, the 
Newbery Medal was presented to Rachel Field, 
author of “Hitty, Her First Hundred Years” 
(Maemillan), by Effie L. Power, chairman of 
the Section for Library Work with Children. 
Miss Field is the first woman to receive the 
Newbery award, and “Hitty” is the first book 
to receive two prizes in one year, the doll’s 
“autobiography” having been included in the 
best fifty books of 1929 chosen by the Typo- 
graphical Society of America. 

At the same session, Ralph Munn, director of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
the “Social Significance of Library Work with 
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Children,” declaring that better salaries for 
children’s librarians and greater chances of ad- 
vancement were necessary if children’s work 
was to continue to attract the best type of 
children’s librarians. He also suggested that 
the children’s librarian, aided by the high-school! 
librarian, attack the problem of bridging the 
gap between children’s and adult departments. 

Everett Dean Martin, director of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute in New York City and author 
of “Liberty,” gave the closing address of the 
conference on “Some Mental Habits that Make 
for Civilization.” 

The barbarian, governed by custom and taboo 
and essentially conventional and conservative, 
was contrasted with the civilized man, unim- 
pressed by outworn shibboleths. 

“Modern civilization has merely put clothes 
on the barbarian and mechanized him,” said 
Mr. Martin. “Education must equip people 
with super-mechanical habits if the values of 
civilization are to survive. . . . Ours is a world 
civilization. It demands world-mindedness.” 

New officers of the American Library Asso- 
ciation are: Adam Strohm, librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library, president; Louis R. 
Wilson, librarian of the University of North 
Carolina, first vice-president; Charlotte Tem- 
pleton, librarian of the Public Library, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, second vice-president ; 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of the Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, treasurer; An- 
drew Keogh, librarian of Yale University, and 
Margaret Mann, professor in the department 
of library science at the University of Michigan, 
members of the executive board; Milton J. 
Ferguson, librarian of the California State 
Library, Sacramento, Ralph Munn, director of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Florence 
Overton, of the New York Publie Library, 
Louise Prouty, of the Cleveland Publie Library, 
and Beatrice Winser, librarian of the Public 
Library, Newark, New Jersey, members of the 
council. Gerhard R. Lomer, librarian of Me- 
Gill University, was elected to the council to 
fulfil the unexpired term of the late W. 0. 
Carson, of Toronto, and Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice-chairman of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, was elected a trustee of endowment 
funds. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PERCENTAGES OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

In an analysis of trends in secondary educa- 
tion in New York State, besides other revela- 
tions, an interesting and significant aspect is 
the one relating to the percentages of the sexes 
registered and graduated over a period of years. 
While it would not surprise many people to 
learn that more girls finish high school than do 
boys, it might surprise them to learn that in 
the last few years more boys than girls have 
registered. Figures have been gathered cover- 
ing a period of approximately twenty years— 
1907 to 1927 inclusive. 

What has been the trend in this fifth of a cen- 
tury? 

Boys AND GIRLS REGISTERED 


The following table and chart present the 
array of data. The chart should be thought of 
as two separate graphs on the same background, 
one referring to the sex percentages of those 
registered, the other to the percentages of those 
graduated. This will preclude the interpreta- 
tion that more girls were graduated than were 
registered because the “graduated” curve for 
girls is above the “registered” curve. The 
eurves of graduates are complementary as are 
those of registrants. 
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Considering boy and girl registrants, girls 
predominated for about three fourths of the 
period, but with a declining ratio. About 1922 
the numbers of boys and of girls were approxi- 
mately the same. Since that date the boys have 
registered in larger numbers than have the girls. 
While this does not necessarily mean that our 
secondary schools are changing from girls’ to 
boys’ schools, the tendency is well enough 
marked to engage the serious thinking of school 
people. 

Perhaps one factor in the rapid increase in 
enrolment among boys is the establishment of 
evening high schools, a few of which in New 
York City are for boys and men exclusively. 
The registration in evening high schools is pre- 
dominantly male. But excluding the evening 
high schools does not materially alter the posi- 
tion of the curves. 

It does not follow that because boys are more 
recently predominant that the secondary school 
curriculum and other school activities have been 
adapted consciously to the interests and abilities 
of boys more than to those of girls. While 
manual training, machine shop work, agricul- 
tural training and like courses do attract boys, 
the girls have a similar added interest through 
the medium of cooking, sewing, household man- 
agement and allied courses. Therefore it is 
impossible to prove that more boys than girls 


19a1 1928 


init 
Fic. 1. Percentage of the Sexes in New York State Secondary Schools at Time of Registration and 
Graduation, 1907-27. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL REGISTRANTS 
AND GRADUATES WHO ARE Boys AND WHO 
ARE GIRLS FOR A TWENTY-YEAR PERIOD, 
1907-27, New YORK STATE 


Per cent. registered* Per cent. graduated* 


Year —— 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1907 41.8 58.2 36.4 63.6 
1908 43.0 57.0 40.2 59.8 
1909 45.5 54.5 42.4 57.6 
1910 45.2 54.8 42.5 57.5 
1911 44.9 55.1 $1.8 58.2 
1912 45.7 54.3 40.5 59.5 
1913 46.5 53.5 40.9 59.1 
1914 46.2 53.8 41.0 59.0 
1915 47.0 53.0 40.5 59.5 
1916 46.1 53.9 41.4 58.6 
1917** 16.3 53.7 41.6 58.4 
1918** 46.5 53.5 41.8 58.2 
1919 46.7 53.3 42.0 58.0 
1920 47.9 §2.1 42.2 57.8 
1921 48.1 51.9 47.8 52.2 
1922 49.8 50.2 47.4 52.6 
1923 50.4 49.6 45.1 54.9 
1924 50.9 49.1 48.5 51.5 
1925 51.4 48.6 47.8 52.2 
1926 §1.2 48.8 48.0 52.0 
1927 51.1 48.9 47.9 52. 


* Includes evening high schools and academies. 
** Statistics in annual reports not separated as 
to boys and girls for these two years, hence esti- 


mates have been used. 


have entered the secondary schools in the last 
four or five years because the schools have pro- 
vided more and better school courses for boys 
than they have for girls. 

It seems probable that the main cause for the 
shift in sex ratios is economic. Boys are not 
needed so much at home as in a previous period. 
Industry is demanding skilled workers in large 
numbers. Machinery, even on the farm, is tak- 
ing the place of hand labor. Even where in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments prefer 
to train their own workers, it is their desire to 
recruit ranks from the field of high-school grad- 
uates. This assures them of a group not only 
with better average level of schooling, but also 
with a higher level of intelligence and per- 
sistency of purpose. 
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Boys AND GirLts GRADUATED 

One evidence that the secondary schools have 
not adapted themselves to boy so well as girl 
interests comes to light in the analysis of per- 
centages of the sexes graduated. In the early 
years of this twenty-year period approximately 
two thirds of the graduates were girls. It is to 
be expected that girls would be graduated in 
larger proportion than boys because girl regis- 
tration predominates until 1923. But a glance 
at the table reveals the fact that the percentage 
of girls completing the secondary school course 
is far above the percentage registering. While 
the registration figures for 1907 show 58.2 per 
cent. girls and 41.8 per cent. boys, the per- 
centages of those graduated that year are, girls 
63.6, boys 36.4. Ten years later in 1917, regis- 
tration figures show 53.7 per cent. girls, 46.3 
per cent. boys; graduation figures, 58.4 per 
cent. girls, 41.6 per cent. boys. 

Even if we do the more logical thing and com- 
pare percentages of registrants with percentages 
of graduates three years later, the girls still 
were graduated in larger proportions. As in- 
dicated above, 53.7 per cent. girls and 46.3 per 
cent. boys registered in 1917. This same gen- 
eral group was graduated in 1920 with 57.8 per 
cent. girls and 42.2 per cent. boys. 

These figures present evidence that although 
the boys have gained on the girls as to numbers 
entering they have not transferred that gain in 
such large measure to graduation figures. Boys 
registered outnumber girls from 1923 on, but 
they do not remain to complete the course in 
the same proportion. This is at least partial 
evidence that the secondary schools are not 
meeting the challenge of boy interests and needs. 
Nor does it assume that girl interests and needs 
are better met consciously. The older type sec- 
ondary school lent itself better to girl adapta- 
tion. 

The fact that boys now register in larger num- 
ber than do girls but drop out more rapidly be- 
fore completing the high-school course presents 
a problem which demands attention. Efforts 
must first of all be directed to discover the 
causes of such a condition. This must be fol- 
lowed by remedies calculated to correct that 


condition. Wayne W. Soper 
New York State EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 





